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Significant 


Sentiments 


Catholic Losses 


The Catholic birth rate in this country 
is seventy per cent. higher than the birth 
rate for the country as a whole. The 
excess of Catholic births over—500,000— 
is nearly three times that of the excess 
of births over deaths for the registration 
area. Allowing for mixed marriages and 
the effect of the Catholic birth rate on the 
general birth rate, it is more than four 
and a half times the excess of births over 
deaths. Catholics therefore, by this ex- 
eess of births over deaths, should be in- 
creasing nearly five times as rapidly as 
non-Catholies. 

As a matter of fact, however, last year 
the Catholic Church reported a gain of 
only 13,391. That is to say, the actual 
total fell short of the expected total by 
approximately 500,000. 

How account for this fact? 

Father J. Elliot Ross, in an article full 
of significant statistics in The Common- 
weal, American Catholic weekly, offers 
this explanation: “The attitude of the 
Chureh on contraception may account for 
the loss of a good many born Catholics. 
Father Martindale, the well-known Eng- 
lish Jesuit, several years ago said: ‘] 
think that the frightful—I repeat, the 
frightful—burden rightly laid on the 
average Catholic citizen by ‘way of 
Yatholie doctrine concerning birth restric- 
tion, tends to break down the allegiance 
of thousands whose shoulders are not ex- 
ceptionally strong. I know many who 
argue (illogically, but still ...): ‘In this 
point I cannot—anyway I do not—ob- 
serye Catholic rules. Had I not better 
therefore chuck the whole thing?”’’” 

Father Ross obviously wishes to impress 
upon his readers the fact that the Pope’s 
attitude on birth control is causing the 
church to lose hundreds of thousands of 
members a year. He quotes Father John 
A. Ryan’s famous prediction, which 
plainly is not being fulfilled. Father Ryan 
said: 

“We, too, are of yesterday, but we shall 
be the America of to-morrow; we shall be 
the majority. We shall occupy and domi- 
nate every sphere of activity: the farm, 
the factory, the counting house, the 
schools, the professions, the press, legis- 
lature. We shall dominate because we 
shall have the numbers and the intelli- 
gence and, above all, the moral strength 
to struggle and to persevere. To you we 
shall leave the gods and goddesses which 
you have made to your own image and 
likeness, the divinities of ease, and en- 
joyment, and mediocrity. We shall leave 
you the comforts of decadence and the 
sentence of extinction,” 


Chaplin on the Opera 


“Do you still have opera in this intelli- 
gent country?” asked Charles Chaplin of 
the writer of “Pelléas and Mélisande”, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, in the course of a 
call at Maeterlinck’s villa in the Riviera. 

“Think of it—opera !” continued Charlie, 


innocent of his fau@® pas. “Opera would 
be the funniest thing we have if it weren’t 
the stupidest, most ridiculous, most hor- 
ribly slow. 

“Did you know that hatred of opera 
gave me my start toward success? I mean 
it. In opera you know exactly what’s going 
to happen from the moment the curtain 
goes up. Every thirty minutes thereafter, 
something that you expected to happen 
oecurs. Well, I said to myself that the 
thing to do was to do twenty unexpected 
things every five minutes. And everything 
in opera is false—sorrow, heroics, espe- 
cially gaiety. So I decided that everything 
I did must be real—suffering, fear, and 
all the rest.” 


What Is Left 
“Your critics say, Mr. Birkhead, that 


you have taken away God, the Bible, 
heaven and hell, and want to know what 


you have left humanity.” 


The answer Mr. Birkhead, minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., made to the “roving correspondent” 
of The Kansas City Star, follows: 

“Well, we have each other.” That is 
the answer of Prof. A. EH. Haydon of the 
University of Chicago, and I don’t know 
a better one. It is the answer of human- 
ism. Man is here and he doesn’t know 
why. But he no longer is content to sit 
with folded hands and wait for a better 
life hereafter. He is beginning to have a 
quite lively concern to make his present 
life better. What may come hereafter he 
doesn’t know and has no present prospect 
of finding out, either through religion or 
by any other means, but if he has a here- 
after he now has become convinced that 
a full, rich and satisfactory life on earth 
is the best preparation for it. If there 
isn’t any hereafter it’s both the prepara- 
tion and the end. He can’t lose by taking 
the humanistic view and getting the most 
out of what he’s got.” 


Socialized Capitalism 


“Tt is the sheerest balderdash to say, 
merely because times are bad and Russia 
has a five-year plan, that capitalism is in 
danger. Capitalism is in its merest 
beginnings.” 

What capitalism needs, says the author 
of this sentiment, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman 
of the economics department of Columbia 
University, is an intelligent planning of 
production. Professor Seligman finds a 
hopeful sign in the recent agreement of 
sugar countries in accepting the Chad- 
bourne plan for curtailment of production, 
Agreements like this will have to spread. 
But the ultimate adjustment of production 
to all kinds of consumption, so that the 
curse of recurring periods of boom and 
depression disappears, presupposes, says 
Professor Seligman, a number of things: 

“In the first place one hundred per cent. 
patriotism will have to disappear. Our 
patriotism now is a sublimated, ignorant 
egotism, All that will have to go. The 
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citizen of Podunk will have to have the 
same interest in Siam and Turkey t 
he has in his own country before we e 
bave a wholly-planned production. . . .” 

Eventually, Professor Seligman is con- 
fident, we shall work out an adjustment 
between the forces of individualism and 
socialism. Social control there will be in> 
far greater measure than to-day, but it 
will be carried only to that point where 
it will not interfere with the économie 
freedom of the individual, or with his per-_ 
sonal initiative. There will be more so- 
cialized production, and more equitable 
taxation, particularly on inheritances and} 
other unearned wealth. 

As to the future of Russia, Professor 
Seligman says: } 

“In Russia they are going on the sup- 
position that a man thinks always of the ~ 
community and never works for himself. — 
But that is just as unnatural as the ruth- — 
less beginnings of capitalism. No man — 
under such a régime can call his soul his i 
own; and the nation that lives by it ean — 
not in the long run achieve human or eco- 1 
nomic prosperity.” 


— 


From the Press Bench 


“Suspicious newspaper men have begun — 
to believe that sermons are not preached — 
for the salvation of a sinful humanity 
so much as for exploitation by a wayward 
press, and that some parish activities — 
originate not so much out of a love of 
God as a penchant for publicity.” 

Numerous examples are offered by 
Robert G. M. Neville, writing in The 
Forum on “Prima Donnas of the Pulpit”, 
of the alleged ministerial mania for ad-— 
vertising. They are Cardinal Hayes, 
Bishop William T. Manning, Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, and Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes. The last he characterizes as “the 
Floyd Gibbons of the pulpit, the spokes- — 
man for the religious radicals of the city, — 
an exponent of a world religion, rouser 
of sleepy old New York to moral indigna- 
tion against judicial improprieties, censor 
of stage morals, and arch advocate of 
prohibition’. The master of them all is 
Bishop Manning. 

“There are some ministers”, Mr 
Neville’s article concludes, “God bless 
them, who stil} ignore the press, and stick 
to the Gospel. There are others who pro-— 
fess to despise publicity but nevertheless 
contend that they must stoop to conquer 
that the church must publicize itself to © 
the fullest extent in order to compete with 
amusements. The skeptics at the press 
bench cannot help feeling, however, that 
the personal ambition of the men of } 
is the most potent factor in religious news 


the reporting of publicity stunts never — 
brought the fear of God to a single ' 
dividual, or saved one infidel’s soul. A 
divine who prefers to remain in his parish 
and minister solely to his flock, may con 
ceivably enter the Kingdom of God wii 
full honors, but he will never become 
Park Avenue rector with a _ salary 
$20,000 a year, nor will he be elected 
moderator or a bishop.” 
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Archbishop Aglipay a Commanding Person 


Head, of the Filipino Liberals, now visiting America, in an interview: 
expresses his gratitude to this country, and describes Taft’s helpful 
friendship in the formation of the independent churches 


HE Philippine Islands were practically 

unknown to Americans prior to the 
Spanish American War. Then a single act 
yrought them suddenly and prominently 
0 public attention—the destruction of the 
Spanish ships and forts in Manila Bay, 
yy Admiral George Dewey, the first three 
lays of May, 1898. With the ceding of 
he islands, at the Treaty of Paris, to the 
Jnited States on payment of $7,000,000, 
tis country came into possession of a 
rreat archipelago including more than 
3,000 islands great and small, inhabited 
yy 8,000,000 people. This territory covers 
»ver 100,000 square miles of ocean. 
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It was in the year 1565 that the Spanish 
onquistador, Miquel Lopez de Legaspi, 
yrganized an expedition on the west coast 
f Mexico consisting of five Augustinian 
‘riars and four hundred sailors and 
soldiers, and sailed away across the un- 
mown Pacific Ocean to the Philippines. 
Here he established the first permanent 
Spanish settlement, later the city of Cebu. 
[The conquest of the islands, like all 
Spanish conquests of those glorious days 
yf Spanish dominion in uncharted lands, 
was led by the friars, and declared to be 
‘or the elevation of the true Cross and 
he conversion of the natives. 

The story of the Philippine missions, 
‘onducted through many generations by 
levoted priests among the savages, is a 
‘ecital of consecration, heroism and 
nartyrdom hardly surpassed by the devo- 
ion and sacrifice of the Jesuits Brébeuf, 
Lalemont, Jogues and their fellow- 
nartyrs among the Iroquois in the Amer- 
can wilderness. These zealous friars and 
heir successors did not rest until the 
slands had become entirely conquered for 
he Roman Catholic Church. In the end 
he Cross penetrated to the remotest 
sland and atoll; and the Church became 
ull-powerful. The Spanish governors were 
satisfied to leave the civil as well as the 
eclesiastical administration of the 
[slands to the priests, who, in their turn, 
nad the time, often the executive zeal 
necessary for the task. 

The result was that the friars estab- 
ished an absolutism based on the teach- 
ngs of Mother Church which, as the years 
, irritated the Filipinos more and 
. This irritation was aggravated by 

corrupt, grasping, lustful lives many 
the friars led. As a direct result, pre- 
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vious to the American occupation, a rebel- 
lion gainst Spain had broken out, which 
that country bequeathed, along with the 
territory, to the Americans. And after the 
rebellion had been quelled, the great prob- 
lem known as the Friars’ Lands remained 
for settlement. The Roman Catholic 
orders owned, through clear legal titles, 
425,000 acres of the best land in the 
archipelago. These rich pastures, orchards 
and vineyards they had leased to the 
65,000 Filipino tenants at extortionate 
rates. The friars had been dismissed from 
their parishes through the religion, but 
still owned the land. This intricate prob- 
lem, William Howard Taft, civil governor 
of the Islands, settled with diplomacy and 
skill, persuading President Roosevelt and 
Congress, to pay $7,000,000 to the Vatican 
for the lands; and persuading the Vatican 
to accede to the proposal. The settling of 
this vexing question was one of the most 
skillful in the history of American 
diplomacy. 

This introductory explanation has been 
given because it describes episodes in 
which the subject of this narrative, Gre- 
gorio Aglipay, actively figured. The re- 
bellion against Spain was by no means 
the only result of the extortions and 
corruptions of the friars. Many leading 
Filipinos, disgusted with the empty forms 
and hypocrisy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, wished to break with it and set 
up, not only a more satisfactory civil 
establishment but a more satisfactory 
ecclesiastical establishment. And it is at 
this juncture that that remarkable man, 
Gregorio Aglipay, enters the picture. 
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The time was right. The temper of the 
people was right. All that was needed was 
leadership. Gregorio Aglipay was born on 
the island of Ilocano in the year 1860. He 
was educated for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood ; and had been a parish priest 
for ten years before the American occupa- 
tion. At the time of the rebellion he cast 
in his lot with the insurgents, was ap- 
pointed first military chaplain of the 
Filipino army, and later received the ap- 
pointment of vicar general of the entire 
archipelago. But he was too militant a 
temper to be satisfied with administering 
the offices of spiritual adviser only; he 
rapidly became a leader of the fighting 
forces, finally rising to the rank of lieu- 
tenant general. He fought with vigor and 


persistence against the Spanish and later 
against the Americans; and when _ his 
superior, General Aguinaldo, was cap- 
tured, retired to the mountain fastnesses 
with his followers and held out for sey- 
eral months. Finally, he surrendered, and 
took the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. 
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But Aglipay’s fighting days’ were not 
over by any means, though henceforth he 
was to fight with other weapons than 
bolo and rifle. The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion no longer was for him. His mind, 
and that of several other leading Filipinos, 
had been emancipated. Once he had sur- 
rendered and mingled with the Americans 
his quick mind rapidly perceived the strik- 
ing contrast between the Spanish and 
American manner of interpreting religious 
rights. The time was ripe. Almost over 
night a great reformation was set on foot. 
It was in 1902 that the first definite at- 
tempt was made to establish the Inde- 
pendent Church of the Philippines. In an 
amazingly brief time the movement had 
attracted three million followers, had 
twelve bishops, four hundred priests, 
four hundred regular churches and two 
thousand chapels. 

Gregorio Aglipay was appointed arch- 
bishop. His is a personality one could not 
easily pass by. He is rather large for a 
Filipino. He has a singularly open ap- 
pealing countenance, and a friendly de- 
meanor; a person, in fact, one might choose 
for a traveling companion. Though his 
career has been stormy and turbulent, and 
attended with repeated hardships and 
dangers, at the age of seventy-one he be- 
trays no evidence of these troubles and 
perils. In any group of men he would be 
singled out as a person of unusual fea- 
tures and commanding personality. He 
has the Spanish courtesy added to his 
own native wit, force of character, and 
the natural benignity of the bishop of 
three million souls. It was not difficult 
to see how he engineered perhaps the 
most remarkable movement ever given an 
impetus among liberal-thinking people, for 
he and his followers are true liberals. 

We will let him relate his story in his 
own way. Bishop de los Reyes, who speaks 
English fluently, acted as interpreter. 

“When we organized the Independent 
Church of the Philippines we did not 
know there were any other people in the 
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world who believed as we did. We only 
knew that the Roman Catholic religion 
did not satisfy us. We wanted something 
more true, and more appealing to our 
minds. We were aware that many others 
felt the same way; but we did not expect 
the movement to grow the way it has. 
There are still 9,000,000 Catholics in the 
Islands. Of course they do not like us; 
but under the American way of giving 
liberty of conscience to everyone they can 
do us no harm. When we broke away 
from the established church we had our 
troubles. The Catholic orders were wealthy 
in lands and buildings. They were not 
willing to surrender their rights in a 
church building though all the congrega- 
tion wished to go with us. Finally, at the 
suggestion of Governor Taft, settlement 
was left to the courts. Thus began a great 
friendship between Mr. Taft and myself. 
Mr. Taft explained his religion to me; 
and to my astonishment I found that it 
was just the way I had come to believe. 
We talked over religious matters many 
hours together. 

“Once I remember he took me with him 
on a long journey among the Islands be- 
cause I could tell him much about our 
people. The Catholics did not like to see 
him friendly to me; but Mr. Taft paid 
no attention to them. On more than one 
occasion influential Catholics went to the 
Governor, insisted that our independent 
movement: was really a rebellion against 
the American power, and demanded that 
he suppress it. He looked carefully into 
the matter, and then said to those leaders 
that he had made a thorough investiga- 
tion, but all he could find was that those 
people, meaning us, were worshiping God 
in a rational way, and were not to be 
disturbed. From this our people knew that 
he was a real American, one with Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 

“He gave our church a great deal of 
help. Without his assistance and encourage- 
ment the Independent Church would have 
failed, I am sure of that. When he left 
the Islands to become President Roose- 
velt’s Secretary of War, as he was being 
driven to the dock, our people took the 
horses away from the carriage, and hauled 
it along themselves, something that had 
never happened before, and has never hap- 
pened since. He was the most beloved 
American who ever came to the Philip- 
pines. He accepted the honorary presi- 
deney of the Independent Church; and as 
long as he was with us protected and en- 
couraged us. When he passed away all 
our congregations held necrological sery- 
ices. We are going to erect a monument 
to his memory on a site given us by the 
city of Manila. 

“It was a great surprise to us on com- 
ing to America to find your Unitarian 
churches believing as we do. We based 
our belief on a scientific interpretation of 
the world, and we find you doing the same. 
We pray to no man but to one Supreme 
Being, and take Him for our guide. God 
is a reality to us. He reveals himself 
every day in the light of the sun, in 
electrical energy, in the lives of men. God 
is visible in his creation—when science 
tells us that we follow it. But we do not 
follow it unless we are convinced it is 
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true, for the truth is what we seek. As 
we listen to your preachers we find they 
are teaching their congregations what we 
are teaching ours. We have had the five 
points of Unitarianism expounded to us. 
They are identical with our belief. 

“T would like to say through what you 
are to write that we appreciate very 
deeply the care you people have taken of 
us, and the courtesy you have shown us. 
Is it not wonderful that two peoples so 
far apart, of different races and tradi- 
tions and ways of living could come to 
think so much alike about religious mat- 
ters, and do it entirely independent of 


Received by President Hoover; 


Homage to William Howard Taft 


Gaye Friday, June 5, President Hoover 
received at the White House, Arch- 
bishop Aglipay, Bishop de los Reyes and 
Rey. Charles R Joy. 

On Saturday, June 6, in the afternoon, 
a very impressive service was held at the 
Arlington Cemetery. Some fifty persons 
were present, including Mrs. William 
Howard Taft. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D.D., of All Souls Church, Washington, 
made a few opening remarks and read an 
appropriate passage. Mr. Joy offered 
prayer and Archbishop Aglipay spoke as 
follows: 

“Before the mysteries of life and death 
humanity bows in reverence, submitting 
to the omnipotent will of God. And there 
is nothing like the solemn silence of this 
glorious grave to stir the heart to sincere 
and deep expression. 


Old Trails and New 


E IT FAR from me to disturb the peace 

of mind of anyone for whom the old 
trails lead through green pastures and 
beside the still waters. But many people 
in liberal churches are walking in the 
old ways, conscious of expressed or con- 
cealed intellectual dissent, failing to find 
there the reality they seek. 

Is it not time for us to make a careful 
survey, an analysis of all old religious 
manners, customs and beliefs; of ritual, 
ceremony, vocabulary? After having made 
it, reverently but fearlessly, we will be in 
position to ask intelligently if there is not 
something better adapted to the religious 
needs of the modern world. 

To walk thoughtlessly in the old religious 
paths, either from inertia or out of respect 
for our fathers, is as irrational as is the 
wild radicalism which declares obsolete 
everything in religion which has a past. 

If we test the thought forms still used 
when we speak of God, man, duty, destiny, 
our findings may be as revolutionary as 
were those when we tested the ancient 
views of the world and the universe. 

A careful analysis will prepare the way 
for an intelligent, deliberate choice. After 
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each other? Now some from your chure 
in America must visit us in the Ph 
pines—the sooner you come the better we 
shall like it. 

“We in the Islands are grateful fo 
what America has done. As for our in 
dependence as a people, of course we wan 
it. Many of us are ready for it; but we 
have perfect confidence in the honor 
the United States. We would like it to-day 
better than to-morrow; and to-morroy 
better than the day after; but we are 
willing to wait until it seems advisable. 
We shall go home more loyal to our reli- 
gion, and to America than ever.” 
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“Dear brothers: It is to me a most 
sacred mission to bring my humble homage 
of gratitude and love to the memory of 
him who in life was the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Independent Church of the 
Phlippines. 

“His service to the cause of religious © 
freedom in my country was so great, that. 
without him you may be sure the Inde 
pendent Church of the Philippines would 
now be but the fleeting shadow of a 
memory in our history. 

“May the high principles of his reli- 
gious faith and his unquenchable devotion — 
to the noble cause of truth live eternally 
in the hearts of all. The Independent 
Church of the Philippines will hold in con- — 
stant veneration his blessed memory. 

“May he rest in peace! Amen.” 


having made it if we continue along the 
trails our fathers blazed it will be be- — 
cause we have consciously endorsed them. 
If we leave them it will not be a blind 
revolt, but a reasoned judgment. 

Some people value a house or a piece of 
furniture, a creed or a trail, according to 
its age. A saner way is that of reasoned 
evaluation. When this wiser method is 
followed in matters religious many old 
trails will be abandoned; others will be 
retained. The most critical modern tests 
will disclose that many a workman ; 
the long ago had a fine sense of propo 
tion, beauty, reality; and that many 4 
spiritual craftsman of other days, with 
trained and skillful eye and hand and 
head and heart, had builded into . 
structure that which the ages have proved _ 
to be of lasting worth. 

There are trails, coming down through 
the centuries, beaten hard by the feet of 
countless pilgrims, which lead to 
summit of humanity’s highest hopes a 
ideals. That is another way of say 
that they lead to God. 


T. Ciinton Brockway, 
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Facts, figures, plans, he 


+ the American Unitarian Association has 
sent the following letter to the ministers 
and churches, in response to requests from 
‘many persons that the demonstration of 
the world-mission of liberal religion dur- 
ing Anniversary Week, especially the 
presence of notable leaders from other 
lands, be made known to the entire Fel- 
lowship. The letter presents facts and 
figures, which show “increasing co-ordina- 
‘tion of world-wide religious liberalism’’. 


‘ 
paeeibexr LOUIS C. CORNISH of 


“The ministers and delegates have gone 
home to their parishes, our friends repre- 
senting liberal groups in five countries 
have all departed. The meetings of this 
106th Anniversary are over’, says Dr. 
Cornish. “There was a splendid feeling of 
international fellowship. Just what does 
it represent in fact and in figures? 

“In Lithuania, one of the early homes 
of the Unitarian movement, there is a 
great liberal trend not yet made articulate 
in any group of churches. J. L. Pronskus 
explained to us that he expects to devote 
his life to forming a liberal Lithuanian 
church. 

“In Great Britain, as we are all aware 
without reminder, there exists, a liberal 
movement singularly like our own, scat- 
tered through Ireland, Scotland, Wales 
and England. Rey. Arthur L. Agnew, of 
Belfast, represented the British Unita- 

- rians. Libis 
' “We have long been on the most 
friendly terms with the liberal movement 
in India known as the Brahmo Samaj. 
Dr. T. C. Khandwala, a teacher in the 
Brahmo Samaj and a retired physician, 
spoke on its behalf. es 
/ “Rey. L. J. van Holk, Th.D., minister 
of a great church in Utrecht, Holland, 
represented both the ancient Remon- 
strant churches of Holland, long in 
friendly co-operation with our churches, 
and also the International Association. 

“Rey. Gregorio Aglipay, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of the Independent Church of the 
Philippines, and Rey. Isabelo de los Reyes, 
one of its twelve bishops, represented for 
the first time at these meetings this great 
liberal movement. It is wholly under the 
guidance of the Filipino people, and num- 
bers in actual membership between three 
and four million members besides a larger 
general constituency, out of a population 
of fourteen million. The formation of this 

liberal church is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. All its members twenty-seven years 
) ago were in the Roman Catholic Church. 
“A meeting of the International Com- 
mittee was held last August in Arnhem, 
Holland, at the Retreat House belonging 
‘to the Remonstrant Church, to plan for 
‘the strengthening and reorganization of 
‘our International Congress, founded thirty 
years ago by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. 
rles W. Wendte, and long served. as 
eretary by Dr. Wendte and Dr. Drum- 
d. Eleven national liberal groups were 
sented at Arnhem last summer and 
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‘New Co-operation Among World Liberals 
| Subject of Letter by President Cornish 


says, hearten millions 


the number of these groups will increase. 

“Our Unitarian churches were repre- 
sented by Rey. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, 
Ph.D., professor at Tufts and Harvard 
Divinity Schools, and by Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer of our Association. It is a source 
of deep satisfaction to us all that the 
Universalist churches of America have 
long been members of the International 
Congress. At the Committee meeting in 
Arnhem our Universalist friends were rep- 
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Parents are poets—fighting like poets 
against limitations, dreaming like poets of 
impossible things, striving like poets to 
make their dreams true. 

—G. Studdert Kennedy. 


There is a purpose, and a definite, in- 
escapable one, in the administration of 
the universe.—Dr. Kirtley F. Mather. 


In a society undergoing great change 
there is little guidance to be gained from 
the past—Prof. W. F. Ogburn. 


It is the little bit of self-satisfaction 
that spoils almost every artistic perform- 
ance you listen to.—Percy C. Buck. 


The co-ordination of the world is un- 
thinkable unless there are intrinsic forces 
acting upon the chaotic granules which 
are to be co-ordinated. 

—Dr. Michael I. Pupin. 


It is easier to win a miser from his 
hoard than a man from his deeper 
opinions.—John Dewey. ; 


In 1940 there will be fewer children, 
and they will cost more; but I think it 
probable that the nation will be receiving 
better value for its money. 

—Dr. Cyril Norwood. 


When our universe is in harmony with 
man, the eternal, we know it as truth, 
we feel it as beauty. 

—Rabindranath Tagore. 


resented by Rev. Roger F. Htz, D.D., Sec- 
retary of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

“For many years the International Con- 
gress has met triennially, and except for 
the activities of the devoted secretaries 
little was done between Congresses. The 
Arnhem Committee reorganized the entire 
project, making the Congress a delegate 
body to which all the constituent groups 
would contribute and be represented not 
by invitation but by right. The Interna- 
tional Association will hold Congresses 
and between the congresses will continue 
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to be just as active as its resources permit. 

“Such are some of the facts and figures. 
They show the increasing co-ordination of 
world-wide religious liberalism. This co- 
ordination heartens millions of religious 
liberals in all parts of the world and the 
work goes forward. Offices have been es- 
tablished in Utrecht, Holland. Represen- 
tatives of the International Association 
during the past winter have visited Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Great Britain and 
the United States. 

“In July the Executive Committee of the 
International Association meets in Paris to 
arrange for an International Congress to 
meet in Switzerland in the summer of 
1932. Plan to have your church repre- 
sented. Plan to send your minister. Plan 
to make this Congress a great event in 
the liberal religious life of the entire 
world. 

“Here are some of the plans of the In- 
ternational Association : 

“The secretary will send reports of what 
is happening in each group to all the other 
groups, probably once a quarter. 

“It is hoped that these reports will lead 
to the publication of a modest interna- 
tional journal at as early a date as pos- 
sible. It is hoped that in the not too dis- 
tant future an international graduate 
theological school will be established where 
as many men as possible from all the lib- 
eral groups represented in the Association 
may gather for a year of study and for 
the development of comradeship and in- 
ternational knowledge. Such a_ school 
might well be placed adjacent to one of 
the well-known liberal universities, pre- 
ferably in Europe. As the first step in 
this direction the Congress next year will 
probably consider the establishment of a 
summer school of theology adjacent to 
some celebrated Huropean university. 

“These are among the plans that are 
being developed for the whole liberal 
movement throughout the world, which 
will find its executive arm in the Inter- 
national Association. 

“As each church within our fellowship 
is a delegate member of the American 
Unitarian Association, which is the clear- 
ing house and executive arm of our Uni- 
tarian churches, so the International As- 
sociation will become the clearing: house 
and executive arm of all the many groups 
of liberals the whole world over. 

“Much has been done in the past thirty 
years to make the present co-operation 
possible. This present co-operation makes 
possible such extraordinary undertakings 
and such a movement of great numbers 
of persons as battle our understanding 
and even our imagination. The co-ordina- 
tion begun is of vast potential value, and 
there is no limit to what it may accom- 
plish for the inbringing of truth and jus- 
tice and the establishment of brotherhood 
throughout the world. Great numbers, and 
great potential resources in all the coun- 
tries represented, encourage us to believe 
that under wise guidance we can add 
achievement to achievement. 

“At the request of a number of minis- 
ters and delegates this brief statement 
has been written for distribution through- 
out the churches,” 
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It Comes Down to This 


“TF the Unitarian denomination doesn’t 
stand for anything more than free- 
dom, it hasn’t any message for me or my 
church”, says my friend at luncheon. “I 
want something positive and something 
that will help my people to live and to 
meet life’s crises. I don’t want humanism.” 
“Very well”, say I, “you can teach your 
people the truth as you see it, whatever 
it is, but you can’t insist that all other 
Unitarian churches adopt your creed. That 
is what we mean by freedom. We do not 
interfere with you in your conduct of your 
own church affairs. You and your church 
can adopt the Apostles’ Creed and we 
won’t disown you. Or you can unite with 
your parishioners in a humanistic bond, 
and we won’t disown you. 

“Tf we don’t have this freedom among 
ourselves, we must follow the only other 
course possible—declare our heretics and 
kick them out. Hither you must accept 
this freedom of each church society to 
worship as it pleases, or else you must 
force out of our fellowship the societies 
that differ from you in belief. A church 
must be allowed to remain in, or it must 
be kicked out. There is no middle course. 

“You complain because our denomina- 
tion doesn’t stand for something definite 
in theology. Our denomination (which is 
not a denomination at all but a free fel- 
lowship) is composed of independent self- 
governing sovereign units called churches 
or parishes. Each parish is supreme ar- 
biter of its own affairs, including its 
ereed. How, then, can the denomination, 
by which you mean 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, establish a general creed to govern 
and restrain independent parishes? Any 
parish could immediately repudiate the 
‘denominational’ creed, and establish its 
own. 

“Tt comes down to this. Shall the Lib- 
eral Churches, which are independent 
units, have no cohesion among them- 
selves? Shall they remain unrelated and 
unorganized isolated parishes, or shall 
they combine in a great fellowship, put- 
ting above their individual differences a 
great common purpose—the search for 
truth under one banner of mutual respect 
and forbearance? 

“This latter enterprise is what we are 
engaged in. Mutual tolerance is its corner- 
stone. We call this freedom. We are di- 
vided by many diverse beliefs and theories 
about God and the universe. We are 
united in mutual respect and readiness 
for new revelation. No one of our parishes 
is free if it denies equal freedom to the 
others.” 

“Yes”, says my friend, not too pa- 
tiently, “but if my church is strongly 
theistic and will, say, adopt the Apostles’ 
Creed, it ought to get out of the Unita- 
rian denomination”. 

“Far from it’, shout I. “If it believes 
in progress, if its members want to re- 
serve to themselves the right to work 
out new ideals from time to time, they 
should stay in a fellowship where prog- 
ress is permitted. We welcome all those, 
orthodox or radical, Christian or Jewish 
or Pagan, who believe in religious fellow- 


ship without fetters. Here is an analogy. 
A great library stands for the value of 
reading, but it lets each person choose 
his own book. It does not say to the 
banker, ‘You must read this book on eco- 
nomics’, or to the sportsman, ‘Your book 
should be “The Compleat Angler”.’ It says. 
‘Make your own choice, but in any case, 
read.’ 

“We say, ‘Worship in your own way. 
Join with your fellows in some practice 
of religion. Choose your own belief, but 
join and believe’.” 

And my friend says, “How do you know 
that your kind of fellowship will 
succeed ?” 


Music and Manuscripts 
Suggested by the little essay, “ Pianola Preachers ” 


HE musician in his public performances 

is a reproducer. He reproduces, both 
in musical matter and musical form, 
music composed and written, whether by 
himself or another, in the privacy of the 
studio. Rarely indeed does an artist im- 
provise before an audience. So-called “im- 
proyisations”’ are usually the inspirations 
not of the concert-platform but of the 
chamber. The legend of the origin of Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” may or may 
not be true, but few, if any, are the Bee- 
thovens, who either create their musical 
thought or clothe it in form in public. 
The spirit of music does not produce its 
best work in that way. The true musician 
does, indeed, interpret; he pours his living 
soul into the expression of his score, but 
that score, every note, every phrase is 
before him as he plays or sings, either on 
the music rack or in his memory to which 
he has committed it literally. 

It is possible to preach from a manu- 
script as a pianola reproduces a piece of 
music, mechanically, soullessly. It is pos- 
sible to preach from a manuscript, though 
word for word, as an artist plays a visible 
or remembered score, with soul, with in- 
terpretative power. 

Originality and vitality are not to be 
confused with extemporaneous delivery. 
There is many a sermon or address de- 
livered without manuscript or notes which 
is but the echo of other people’s ideas, or 
which is even furnished outright by pro- 
fessional sermon aids. A pianola does 
not need to have its roll exposed to view 
to be a pianola. There is, on the contrary, 
many a sermon or address which is de- 
livered wholly from manuscript which is 
nevertheless the vital expression of sin- 
cere thought and first-hand experience. 

Much has been said of the inspiration 
of a living, present audience. Yet it is 
not necessary for a minister, in order to 
share that inspiration, to have before him 
a congregation at the very moment he 
is giving his thought form. He may in 
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“Now”, say I, “you are asking for 
prophecy. Who knows? Wo cares? We 
are dedicated to the experiment, and we 
are going to go through with it. We are 
founding our hopes on _ two great 
hypotheses : 

“First—that human beings will more 
and more wish to be guided each by his — 
own reason and conscience rather than 
by external authority; and that great di- 
versity of theology will result. Second— 
that despite this diversity in intellectual 
concepts, human beings will still wish to 
join together in religious fellowship. To 
these two principles then we dedicate 
ourselves—to individual liberty of con- 
science and to free religious fellowship. 

“Better fail in that than wax fat in 
an ecclesiastical hierarchy.” 

W. R. GREELEY. 
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spirit take his people with him, as well 
as the larger humanity, into his study, 
with their incentives and with their needs, 
and in that real human companionship con- 
ceive and shape the thought, deeply con- 
sidered, carefully expressed, that later he 
is to bring to them in person, 

First thoughts are not always best 
thoughts. Many a speaker has been be-— 
trayed by the hour and occasion into nee 
ances which his better second thought — 
would have pronounced untrue, but half- 
true, or exaggerated, or, if true, not 
wisely spoken in just that way at just — 
that time. The things men “put in” their 
prepared addresses “on the spur of the | 
moment” may sometimes be happy utter- 
ances, but they may be and often are un- 
fortunate expressions, in matter or in 
form, things better left unsaid or better 
said differently. Ability to speak fluently, 
plausibly, entertainingly, on one’s feet is 
not a guarantee of the truth or value of — 
the thing spoken. The holy spirit of truth 
and enduring worth works best for many 
minds in the silence of the study. 

This is not meant to be a dogmatic im 
dictment of any method. Different men 
find different methods serve their different 
natures, There are men who use the so- 
called extemporaneous method of delive 'Y 
to good effect. There are other men whe 
find the manuscript method the righ! 


that many a good manuscript preacher, 
actual or potential, has been seriously 
jured as a preacher by indiscriminate cor 
demnations of manuscript preaching or by 
ill-considered personal advice to abandon 
that method. Each method has its limi : 
tions and its dangers. Each method has its 
right and its wrong use. We are too pron 
to set the poor use of the one metho 
against the able use of the other. 
each man use that method which 
mends itself to him as his own 
medium or expression, 


Roserrt P, Dorem 
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CORRESP 


a For a Worthy Cause 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
A faithful and active Unitarian minister 
in the Northwestern part of the country, 
to serve a missionary circuit of several 
preaching stations, greatly needs a small 
ear. One half of the. $270 needed is in 
hand. Will you help? 
» Louis C. CorNIsH, 
Grorcre F. PATTERSON. 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, MAss. 


Parish Visiting 
To the Wditor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Anent article in -THE RecisterR, ‘Visit 
and Build”, on pastoral visitation, I send 
you a paragraph from one of the 
biographies of Bishop Phillips Brooks. It 
was when he was a young rector in 
Philadelphia. 

“T gained more people and loyalty by 
one call’, he says, “than any other way. 
I found a young mother, tired out and al- 
most ill with the care of her sick baby. 
I told her to go out, get some fresh air, 
see her friends, and I would look after 
the baby. She went and, I suppose, told 
of it afterwards.” 

My mother was a Unitarian, my father 
an Episcopalian. I have never forgotten 
Phillips Brooks, when calling on my 
father in Boston. He took me on his knee. 
I cannot remember what he said, being 
only about six years of age, but I have 
never forgotten his giant frame, gentle 
“manners, smiling face, and pleasant voice. 

_ WADSworTH Harris. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Early Unitarianism 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Will you permit a comment on the ar- 
ticle “Early Unitarianism and the New 
Humanism”, by the Rev. Robert 8. Loring? 
It was certainly a startling pronouncement 
of Dr. Loring, “As far as constructive 
theological thinking goes the Unitarians 
have been the most unintellectual group in 
America, except the Quakers.” The Editor’s 
comment that said article is a “scholarly, 
pertinent record of historic fact”, also 
arouses me for I have been reading with 
great interest THE ReGISTER since I was 
a boy of twelve. 

It is easy for us to play with words, but 
not so easy to play with the things we 
care about. Because we decide upon a 
thing, does that mean we are greater than 
the thing on which we decide? I myself 
may decide that Washington was a su- 
perior or inferior type of man; does that 
take me a greater man than Washington? 
And yet is this not the argument often 

esented, that when we decide on a be- 
about Deity, that it makes man a su- 
or? To quote the Editor’s words, lest 
io him an injustice, “If we say that man 
es, we make man superior in practical 
to that about which he decides, in- 
x the ultimate datum of religion, 
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God. When we give primacy to man, that 
is, his reason and all other faculties, in 
the determination of what he will believe 
and do in religion, we become in the high- 
est sense, humanists.” 

Certainly we may know God through 
reason, aS we know all things through 
reason of a certain kind. How do we 
know there is a sun, or other people, or 
that we and not another, have a pain? 
Does that method make humanists, or 
“new” humanists, or a “principle” in re- 
ligion? We who are theists, if we live and 
study, are constantly changing our con- 
cepts of God. So we are of our wife, our 
children, our country, our friends. But 
our belief about our wife, our children, 
our country, our friends, is not the basis 


of their existence, as many humanists- 


seem to affirm in their arguments, con- 
cerning theism. Now if we did not believe 
in the existence of our wife, our children, 
our country, our friends, then we could 
believe them to be figments, of the im- 


agination, as many religious humanists 
think of God. 
Dr. Loring in replying to Professor 


Peabody’s searching criticism of this new 
viewpoint quotes Joseph Henry Allen: 
“Nothing is more characteristic of the 
early Unitarianism that this; that, in pro- 
portion as it departs from the old theology, 
it became committed to a generous faith 
in human nature, and more and more made 
its religion consist in service to mankind.” 

Is there then no theology if one leaves 
the old theology or has a generous faith 
in humanity? Are the Thirty-Nine Articles 
the only way to state theological concepts? 
Surely such a progressive thinker as Dr. 
Loring knows there are many ways of 
teaching, of presenting thoughts, of mak- 
ing definite constructive statements. Be- 
cause one believes in human nature, it 
does not follow that he does not believe 
in divine nature, or because his theology 
makes him especially active in his service 
to mankind, does not mean that he does 
not have a definite, constructive theology. 
Dr. Loring asks how we can have distin- 
guished Unitarian theologians, “seeing 
they never were able to give us anything 
as clear-cut and dogmatically interesting 
as the Thirty-Nine Articles or the West- 
minster Catechism?” 

I wonder if this statement is strictly 
historical. Have not the sermons of that 
Unitarian theologian Channing proved as 
intelligently clear-cut and interesting as 
the Westminster Confession or the Thirty- 
Nine Articles? At least a great many thou- 
sand people freely read and have read 
Channing, and as is well known, Ameri- 
can preaching is often a weak echo of this 
Unitarian theological preacher. When 
America listens Sunday afternoon to the 
great national broadcasts of Cadman and 
Fosdick, is not the best of their discourse 
Channing who is yet speaking? Theology 


and ethics and morals are united. What, 


God has joined together, let not man try 
to put asunder. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
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“Humanist Religion’’ 
To the Editor of Tur CuRIsTIAN RNGISTER :— 


The recently printed review of Dr. 
Reese’s book on “Humanist Religion” sug- 
gests that this much debated phase of 
thought has a twofold aspect, humanism 
as religion and humanism as science, and 
needs to be considered accordingly. 

Religion is purpose. Religious humanism 
is humanitarian purpose. Looking on the 
facts of life, a man decides that the 
greatest thing in the world is character. 
He dedicates himself to its service. “What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ 

Such a dedication assumes the truth of 
a humanist creed. Religion is rooted in 
science. The humanist believes that spirit 
is part of Nature; that it is the most de- 
veloped part, and the conditions of Na- 
ture’s being are favorable to its further 
development. The universe has many man- 
sions. It is enough that some shall belong 
to the spirit; he yields himself to the 
whole. He does not undertake to solve the 
problem of creation, nor the problem of 
free will; and the problem of evil is only 
a necessary incident of purpose to be pro- 
gressively fulfilled. 

“A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and Thou 


Beside me singing in the wilderness,— 
Ah, wilderness were paradise enow.” 


H. W. LitcHrievp. 


PEMBROKE, MASS. 


Third Way 


To the Editor of Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


May not the “third way” in place of 
the alternative, “back to Apostolic Ca- 
tholicism” (if there ever was such a 
thing) or onward to a purely naturalistic 
humanism, lie in a discriminating ac- 
ceptance of what is true and worthful in 
each, and rejection of the rest? If only 
Catholicism were more catholic, and hu- 
manism more human! 

Catholicism appeals to tradition, par- 
ticularly in the testimony of the saints. 
And the saints may indeed teach us out 
of their meditations and experiences. But 
Catholicism recognizes only the “ortho- 
dox” saints; and so its appeal is virtually 
to an ecclesiastical institution rather than 
to actual human experience. We should be 
more catholic than the Catholics, by tak- 
ing our lessons in religion from the spir- 
itual geniuses of all cults and none. 

The Humanists regard religion as an 
outgrowth of human nature. Very well; 
then it must be enriched by the thoughts 
and experiences of the saints. The Hu- 
manist is bound from his own premises 
to accept such spiritual geniuses as Jesus, 
Gotama, and Plato as his teachers, though 
he is of course not bound to follow any 
one of them in every particular. 

And now as to the more acute question 
of the importance of theism to religion. 
If we will look outside our Jewish-Chris- 
tian province, we must see that neither 
the gods nor God is vital to such great 
religions as Buddhism and Confucianism. 
Hence theism is not essential to religion. 
But the saints of most cults have found it 

(Continued on page 531) 
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How Near, Indeed! 


OT in a long while have we been more moved 

and gratified than we are by the review of the 
volume of essays by noted theists on “Humanism”, 
published last week in THE RecisTer. Dr. George 
R. Dodson, the reviewer, is far and away the best 
known of Unitarian defenders of theism, and a 
recognized scholar in the broad ranges of phi- 
losophy. He brought an irenic spirit to his critique 
of the book, and reported what the best of the con- 
tributors to the anti-humanistic symposium said in 
brotherly and respectful regard for the pioneering 
religious thinkers who have had to face a rough 
because not open-minded world. 

It seems we have reached a plane which Chris- 
tians, disciples of truth, and gentle-folk can ap- 
prove; and we people of the liberal churches ought 
to be proud that one eminent among us gives to the 
world' through the medium of this unbound journal 
such liberal and constructive writing. 

We come with Dr. Dodson to the heart of the 
matter when he says that the humanist can be and 
is religious without a feeling of dependence upon 
cosmic support, which for the theist is a great sus- 
tainer of faith. Dr. Dodson believes, we infer, such 
support gives a stronger faith than a faith without 
such support. But the humanist is quite happy with 
what he has, which may indeed include cosmic sup- 
port. And if it does not, he finds his satisfactions 
and inspirations in human fellowship through the 
ages. 

We have wondered if the doctrine of Christ as 
God, the central faith of orthodoxy, is not, in the 
very essence of it, a doctrine seeking the same end 
as the humanist seeks. Only those qualities which 
are human are exalted to perfect terms in the per- 
son of Jesus. Who knows how near we are, even 
the most widely separated, to one another? 
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Mussolini on Religion 


REMIER MUSSOLINI amuses the world with 

his modern rendering of the motto of the die- 
tator, “Politics—that’s me’’. His effort to separate 
politics from religion is less amusing, because he 
plainly does not know how little he knows. Reli- 
gion, he says, is indispensable, and he wants it 
throughout the country. Children must be taught 
their catechism, attend communion, and “that’s 
religion”. The rest is politics. The State is every- 
thing, even to the control of religion, and that in-— 
cludes, of course, the Church. 

It is too simple. Religion cannot be separated — 
from politics, because conviction cannot be sepa- 
rated from action. What we worship and believe is 
what we are bound to do. Of course, this is an old 
trnism, but Mussolini does not understand it at all 
because he is not in any sense a philosopher. His 
trouble with the Vatican is due to the fact that the 
Catholic religion has definite convictions of the re- 
lation of the Church to the State. Religion in the 
Catholic view is the ultimate authority. The Chureh 
should wield the final power. This is the practical 
issue which causes Mussolini to put down his heel. 
Here we understand him. 

What he means to do is to keep religion under 
so that its devotees shall have no beliefs other than 
innocent pieties suited to children. The people are 
the State’s charge. They belong to the State. No 
sharing of their loyalty with the Church in the 
larger matters of their political right is possible. 

Of course, the Premier knows he will never get 
the consent of the Vatican to such a principle. To 
ask of the Pope that he train up the faithful to be 
docile subjects of a dictator is too much. Even 
Mussolini must smile at the naiveté of his 
pretensions, 

The conflict will go on between these two radi- 
cally opposed forces of Church and State. Some day 
the dictator’s usefulness will be considered at an 
end, Italy will become a Republic, and the Pope 
will have to contend once more with a principle of 
opposition which will be unrelenting in its opera- 
tion, but it will be clear-cut and fundamental, which 
Fascism is not. 


Mothers Who Cheat 


OTHERS WHO CHEAT. That is the theme of 

an article that all parents ought to read. It 
is in the June number of The Woman’s Journal, and 
is written by Mrs. Marian Castle. She says mothers 
have no delicacy about telling their sons and 
daughters the “Facts of Life’, where the babies 
come from, and all that. They teach them about 
the laws and mores so that their sons will not, 
later on, hold up a filling station or their daughters 
suffer seduction. But when it comes to religion, 
and telling them what to believe, they are full of 
doubts and perplexities, and say, Why not just wai 
and let the children decide such controversial mat- 
ters for themselves when they are old enough to 
reason? 

Mrs. Castle reviews the doctrinal difficulties that 
all people of intelligence know so well, but some 
try to hide eyen from themselves to their tremen 
dous loss. She comes to what the mother shall teach 
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child about God. Her analogy of Santa Claus 
Deity is much better, we think, than that of 
rof. 5. 8. Ames. Of course if the child as a child 
- s not get those ultimate spiritual views which 
give foundation to life, it will have no secure 
foundation, and that is what ails a great many chil- 
‘dren now grown up who have been cheated by their 
mothers and fathers. 

Teach your child some ultimate principles that 
are as honest and rational as they are also mys- 
tical and eternal. Use the word God discreetly and 
spiritually. Teach your child and save your child! 
Mrs. Castle almost shouts, as to dying souls, “For 
_heaven’s sake—and I am not using slang—give 
your child your clearest and most honest conclu- 
sions about God!” 


A True Benefactor 


ERBERT C. PARSONS of Boston, Mass., has 

received the honorary degree of master of arts 
from Harvard University. For his service to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the country, and 
the world he deserves the recognition, Mr. Parsons 
is probation commissioner of his State. In this 
office he has organized to an extraordinary degree 
the system of caring for delinquents before the law. 
By the wisdom of his humanity, the blessing of 
allowance is discreetly made for many persons who 
have been brought into court to be punished. All 


the factors in their personalities are weighed. 


Throughout the judicial system the gentle but un- 
remitting force of his influence has been exercised 
so that a man who is truly entitled to his chance 
receives it, not as an act of charity to the individual 
but with that discerning trust which is at once 
scientific and sensible of personal and social con- 
sequences. The treatment of the prisoner has thus 
become one of the fine arts. 

Not a judge of intelligence in this broad land 
but knows the benefit of the counsel that directly 
and indirectly comes from Herbert Parsons; and 
his friends, who are legion, all have a share in the 
honor which the eldest university has bestowed, be- 
cause they feel that what he is and what he does 
with gracious mastery they would also do and be. 
His work is elemental. The Harvard distinction is 
a yicarious one, and none could be greater or more 
lasting. 


Why Are Resolutions? 


HERE ARE so many kinds of minds in the 
world it is almost impossible for one who is alive 
to find a dull moment. Ideas shine and sometimes 
bristle in our columns every week; one of them 
especially arrests us and causes us pleasantly to 
dissent. 
A valued correspondent said severe things about 
resolutions and the jaunty way we vote on them in 
church meetings. With that we partially agree. But 
then he went on to a particular resolution on a 
moot subject of social and political significance, 
nd attacked the resolution-voters for their ignorant 
ion, reaching this general conclusion: We have 


ite, but only on approved principles. 


10 right to vote on matters of fact which are in dis-_ 
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Our immediate reaction is that we oppose the 
position that we should act only on principles and 
not on facts, real or alleged. The only reason we 
present resolutions is to determine if the facts as we 
see them in a given situation violate or confirm a 
principle. It is precisely because factual cirecum- 
stances arise about which there is difference of 
cpinion that we submit a form of resolution. 

Nobody disputes about principles, such as truth, 
justice, progress, and liberty. But is a specific de- 
cision in the court, or an action by a university 
against a professor, or a church assembly’s vote on 
some burning social, theological, or economic ques- 
tion, true or false to accepted principles? That is 
what makes resolutions. 

The simple truth is that whatever is done by 
court, university, and church is itself, in the first 
place, a resolution and action in a specific and con- 
crete situation. If we are going to limit ourselves 
to principles in the abstract we shall die of anemic 
detachment, and while we languish the other side 
with its resolutions put into action will carry off 
the honors and the power. That way lies degrada- 
ticn and tyranny. 

Resolutions must face things in dispute, and reso- 
lution-authors are bound to be trouble-makers for 
those who want quiet and the continuance of the 
status quo. To learn the facts is required, and care- 
lessness is wrong; but the principle we should fol- 
low is simple: Resolutions have their reason for 
being in facing actual conditions and voting on 
the soundness to principle of facts intelligently 
represented. 


Our Common Livelihood 


O SAVE CAPITALISM in some modified form 

is the prevailing moral zeal of most Americans. 
We can never adopt the Russian system, we hear, 
though who knows what that system is? While 
Russia goes on with her experiment, we read many 
pages of qualified defense of things as they are in 
these States. Our President in fact sees nothing 
wrong with conditions, inherently, and thinks we 
are just fearful and depressed. It is a state of mind 
having no basis in economic reality. 

Many people of actual experience with business 
cannot take the thing as merely psychological. One 
of these, Emerson P. Harris, writes to The Times, 
New York, that the capitalistic system is quite all 
right in itself, but it needs business leaders who see 
that their calling is to serve the general welfare. He 
admits we who are served by business are “rela- 
tively defenceless” before their operations either 
good or bad, and suggests that we be “inquisitive” 
as to what they are doing to us. 

For our part, we have passed the stage of in- 
quiry. We have reached an opinion. State planning 
and control, suited in method and detail to tlris 
country’s genius, should displace private exploita- 
tion or the possibility of exploitation, of economic 
means, materials, and instruments, to the end of 
stability, security, and peace in our common 
livelihood. 


Xe For 
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Buy Up the Moments 


One unmistakable sign of your true book-lover is the skill with which 
he utilizes odd moments for his reading. To many people, spare time 
means idleness of mind as well as body. The occasional brief spaces that 
intervene between their usual occupations, they devote to leisure free 
and unemployed. But he who really loves to read, grasps the occasion, be 
it ever so brief, as a welcome opportunity for adventuring further into 
the pleasant land of books. How much ground he is able to cover in this 


way is nothing short of amazing. Sir Robert Hart, who for many years. 


governed the Chinese customs service, was such a man. Good Englishman 
that he was, he liked his cup of tea of an afternoon. But his wife was apt 
to keep him waiting. Therefore he developed the habit of keeping a book 
where he could dip into it, until his tea appeared. Sometimes, he had only 
a minute or two. Sometimes, the delay was longer. But he read what he 
could. And it is said that, during many years, by thus buying up the 
moments, he was able to read all of Homer and Dante, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and a throng of 


other volumes. 


Mexico 


THe GENIUS OF Mpxico. Lectures delivered 
before the Fifth Seminar in Mewico, 1930, 
Edited by Hubert C. Herring € Katherine 
Terrill. New York: The Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, 


This book contains 39 lectures, some 
very brief, the greater part by Mexicans, 
eminent in government, education, art, 
and the professions. The topics considered 
are: The Genius of Mexican Life, The 
Indian Heritage, The Art of the Indian, 
Education in Mexico, Religious Forces, 
Economie Problems, The Agrarian and 
Labor Situation, Social Problems, Migra- 
tion, State and Federal Government in 
Mexico, and The Relations between the 
United States and Mexico. Much attention 
is given to the conditions of the Indians, 
their age-long suffering under oppression, 
their submissiveness and the persistence 
of their traditions and customs. The per- 
sistence of their traditions is seen in the 
variety of their arts, differing with vari- 
ous regions as they have done for cen- 
turies. Some speakers dwell upon the 
Indian arts as representing the inextin- 
guishable native element which Spanish 
influence has not been able to destroy. 
Present-day education is seeking to 
awaken the Indian by training in the arts 
of music, drawing and dancing, and for 
work in the home and the field. The im- 
portance of the Indians in Mexico must 
be recognized in the fact that only a little 
over a million of the population are 
Whites, while 6,000,000 are Indian and 
8,000,000 Mestizos. 

The economic situation of Mexico is 
described as very difficult. Oil production 
is vastly decreased. Silver production has 
increased; but prices are very low. Mexico 
does not yet produce sufficient food for 
its-own needs. The greater proportion of 
the people live in poverty. The Revolution 
has liberated 7,000,000 peons from the 
control of the great landed estates. Some 
4,000,000 have received grants of land, but 
in insufficient quantities and of the poorest 
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quality. The great estates still hold 60 
per cent. of the land privately owned, and 
most of the better quality. The liberated 
peons have no equipment, skill, or capital; 
for many their present freedom is merely 
freedom to starve. One speaker declares 
that the Revolution is turning to reaction, 
that there is little prospect of improve- 
ment in the lot of the people in the near 
future. In the field of education, the gov- 
ernment is doing its most progressive and 
constructive work. There has been a great 
increase in the number of schools and 
teachers; and traveling normal institutes 
offer to many teachers in country dis- 
tricts a valuable opportunity to increase 
their efficiency. 

One of the speakers, Judge Salvador 
Urbina, of the Supreme Court of Mexico, 
decleares that “for Mexico the Monroe 
Doctrine is non-existent as an interna- 
tional juridical fountain, and as a so- 
ealled benefit to Latin America. Mexico 
will always deny the recognition of such 
Doctrine and will not even discuss it... . 
The so-called Monroe Doctrine has been 
and is an affront to the nations of Amer- 
ica. ... The so-called Monroe Doctrine is, 
therefore, a powerful factor in the non- 
rapprochement between the United States 
and the Latin American countries.” The 
readers of this book can get a fair idea of 
the problems of Mexico; and be led to 
encourage a sympathetic attitude on the 
part of the United States toward our 
neighbor. F. J. G. 


A Conquistador 


Stour Cortez. By Henry Morton Robinson. 
New York: The Oentury Oo. $4.00. 

Here biography and history are so pre- 
sented as to constitute a thriller. Devo- 
tion to accuracy and detail has not led 
the author into a literary desert. The 
style is fresh, vivid, gripping. One of the 
greatest of adventurers and conquerors is 
lifted out of the dusty archives of history 
and lives again in these dramatic pages 
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as vital and real as some contempora 
here. Cortez, one of the two greatest of 
the conquistadores, forever associated with 
the overthrow of the Aztec civilization of 
Mexico, as Pizarro is with the destruction 
of the Inca civilization of Peru, is the 
hero of the story. His conquest of the 
warlike Aztecs deserves to rank as a mili- 
tary exploit with the Retreat of the Ten — 
Thousand. Its achievement is a marvel. 
If the difficulties had been foreseen it — 
would have been declared a madman’s — 
dream. Landing on unknown shores, a few 
hundred men, with a few horses and 
matchlocks, they made incredible marches — 
through forests and mountains, and over- 
whelmed a fierce foe numbering thousands 
to one. They gained the city of Mexico — 
by policy, including bluff and duplicity; 
a few daring Spaniards making Monte- 
zuma a prisoner in his own palace and — 
using him as a ecat’s-paw to control his 
people. Then, being driven from the city — 
after terrible fighting and great loss, after — 
months of siege, helped by Indian allies, © 
they destroyed the city and established 
rule over the country. It is a story of 
supreme daring, heroism and hardship. 
There are many dark and terrible episodes 
in the story. Greed of gold and blood-lust, 
treachery and cruelty, stain the record of 
this marvelous achievement. But through 
it all the figure of Cortez stands out as a 
man of iron will, persistent courage, re- 
source, military genius and administrative — 
capacity. He had the great power of mag- 
netic leadership which bound his men 
to him unto death. Reading this record 
of great adventure it is not difficult to 
understand the might of Spain and the 
sway of the empire at its zenith over the 
imaginations of men. We rightly deplore 
the enslavement of the Indians by the 
Spanish conquerors; but it is hardly nec- — 
essary to shed tears over the downfall of 
the Aztec rule when we recall the daily 
sacrifice of human victims upon the altars 
of their gods. In one of the temples of 
Cocotlan the Spaniards found the “treas- — 
ury of skulls’, in which the Aztecs kept 
the heads of their sacrificial victims. They 
counted 100,000 skulls in this one piles 
alone. If one is to read the story sym- 
pathetically, he will need to put aside 
Puritan prepossessions and prejudices re- 
garding religion, sex, and racial assimila- 
tion, and try to understand Cortez and 
his comrades in relation to their time, 
place and race. This story is as readable 
as a good novel. F. J. G. 


Round the Square 

Tue Square Crrcuy. By Denis Mackail. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Oo. $2.50. 
This novel deserves to become one of 
the best-sellers of the current season. We 
can imagine those who like their fiction 
sophisticated and highly spiced waving it 
aside contemptuously. For it contains not 
even the faintest suggestion of immoral- 
ity. In all its five hundred pages, no com- 
mandment is broken. Adultery and illicit 
passion are conspicuously absent. What 
Denis Mackail did in Greenery Street, he 
has done again. Following, not too closely, 
Thackeray’s example, in a manner that 
occasionally suggests Galsworthy, he 


ail ie iene ain taney tennant é mS 


a typical London square, of the 


sington, and out of the people who 
bit the houses surrounding it, weaves 
the fabric of his story. It is all delight- 
fully casual. Of definite plot there is none. 
The style is, desultory, a. bit incoherent, 
certainly verbose; but saturated with 
kindly humor, discerning, sympathetic, 
but never caustic. The book is rich in 
human nature. All that Mr. Mackail does 
is to introduce his readers to the various 
people who live in Tiverton Square and 
recount the happenings, grave and gay. 
in a single year of their lives. They give 
and go to dances and dinners. They motor 
and flirt and exercise their dogs. With 
the passing seasons, elemental experiences, 
birth, marriage, death, invade their homes. 
There is one frustrated romance. Through 
these pages walk, or rather stroll, chil- 
dren, youths and maidens, middle-aged 
husbands and wives, ancient dowagers 
and gentlemen. It is all essentially 
British; and likewise, wholesome, kindly, 
and altogether charming. So pleasant is 
it, yet so free from monotony, that, many 
as its pages are, we were sorry at last 
to lay it down. A.B. H. 


How Not to Do It 


Firry Srories FoR THE BEDTIME Hour. By 
Margaret W. Eggleston. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 

Very simple stories for children under 
ten years. Most of them are merely good 
stories for bedtime rather than character- 
training stories, although they are called 
“purposive” stories and the jacket recom- 
mends them for religious education. Of the 
fifty stories, fourteen have some real value 
for the Church School worker; thirteen 
have a slight character value for very little 
children; six are of doubtful value; five 
are worthless; six are harmful in teaching 
children that God will answer their 
prayers or take special care of them in 
ways in which God will not answer their 
prayers nor take special care of them. The 
story of Long Horn, the Indian boy, is 
positively unethical. Of the remaining 
twelve, five are called “Bible Stories’, 
though one of them is merely a valueless 
story about a Bible. All four of the stories 
from the Bible are harmful in their in- 
fluence. One is the story of the clever 
trick by which the mother of the 
infant Moses saved his life and induced 
the Egyptian princess to adopt him, and 
pay her for taking care of her own child. 
The story declares that God put the 
Hebrew mother up to this deceit. Even the 
‘purposive’ teaching that God will take 
rare of babies if we set them afloat on a 
river and trust in Him—is a dangerous 
suggestion. The second Bible story tells of 

donkey upon which the infant Jesus 
ode down to Egypt. The point of the story 
is that the homely little donkey did not 
“are how homely he was after he had had 
he exalted honor of carrying Jesus. This 
simple animal story which might have 
@ moral value in the training of 
keys, provided they had the reflective 
effective powers of the donkey of the 
. It has no character value for chil- 


that abounds in Bloomsbury and 
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bargaining prayer which Samuel’s mother 
made with God when she desired a child, 
and the fulfillment of the vow which she 
made to clinch the bargain. The fourth 
and last Bible story tells of the lad with 
five barley loaves and two fishes, and of 
the traditional miracle by which Jesus 
caused this food to multiply until it was 
sufficient to feed a large multitude of 
people. There is no character value in such 
a story. E. M.S. 


The Cape 

Oup Carg Cop: TH LAND, THE MEN, THE 
Sua. By Mary Rogers Bangs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

Encouraged, doubtless, by the success of 
Henry C. Kittredge’s Cape Cod, Its People 
and Their History, the Houghton Mifflin 
Company have been moved to bring out a 
new edition of Mrs. Bangs’s work, first 
published in 1920. With its text revised, 
and extended by the addition of a final 
chapter, bringing its contents down to 
date, the book is well worth reading. The 
author has done her work well. Although, 
in a few instances, her fondness for Cape 
Cod overflows in extreme praise, for the 
most part she paints a vivid and accurate 
picture of this unique corner of Massachu- 
setts and its people, past and present. 
Especially valuable is the folklore of the 
countryside which she has gathered, the 
legends of happenings of many kinds, 
most of them incidental to the adventures 
of Cape Codders on the seven seas. These 
are eminently worth preserving, and are 
narrated with dramatie force and racy 
humor. The entire three centuries of Cape 
history are sketched with keen sympathy, 
as well as with a breadth of knowledge 
which indicates wide and careful invyesti- 
gation on the part of the author. The 
thousands who know Cape Cod and love 
it will delight in the contents of this book. 

A.R. H. 


St. Andrew 


THe FISHBRMEN’S SAINT. By Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00. 

Installed as Rector of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, introduced to the students as “the 
laborer of Labrador, toiler of the deep, 
tiller of human soil, helper and healer 
of the lives of men”, Dr. Grenfell de- 
livered this as his Rectorial Address. 
Characterizing himself as a “spent runner, 
handing the torch to you”, he told the 
students that “the greatest discovery of 
science and the greatest revelation of 
religion is that the making of a better 
world is given to us human beings”; that 
“to me the joy of life is the measure of 
its force, and achievement the measure of 
its joy”. Although we feel quite sure that 
Dr. Grenfell is not yet a spent runner, 
we know his achievement and realize, 
as these students must have realized, the 
weight and worth of his testimony and 
eounsel here in this address. The fisher- 
men’s saint is the Apostle Andrew; and 
about this almost legendary figure, patron 
saint of the University of Scotland, Dr. 
Grenfell weaves the pattern of his ideal 
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of what a man should strive to be to-day ; 
adding many observations and adventures 
from his own experience. He pictures his 
Andrew as a strong, healthy man; not 
coldly calculating, but impulsive for the 
right; humble and willing to learn: loyal 
to duty and to an ideal; self-effacing, ad- 
venturous and quick to act on faith; “of 
controlled will, yet obviously a man with 
all our own capacity for fear, for suffer- 
ing, for failure’; one who “threw all he 
was and all he had into life’. He achieved 
the true success because of a faith, made 
conviction by long experience. One cannot 
help feeling that Dr. Grenfell is here un- 
consciously describing himself. At any 
rate, the convincing power of this address 
comes from the man who spoke it, what 
he is and what he has done. The book is 
a slender volume of only fifty-six pages, 
the sort of book one likes to find on the 
table of the living-room or guest-room. 
F.R. 8S. 


Religion in Poetry 

Tun GOLDEN Book or Farr: AN ANTHOL- 
ogy OF VERSE. Compiled by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc, $2.00. 

Poets, at their best, are teachers of 
religion. Gifted with vision, they see deep 
into the heart of life, possess the insight 
which reveals the fundamental principles 
underlying all existence. On the theory 
that their verse constitutes what amounts 
to a poetical Bible of the race, proclaim- 
ing a faith common to all believers, Mr. 
Olark, himself a poet, has brought together 
a throng of selections from the verse of 
yesterday and to-day, dealing with vari- 
ous phases of religious living. A host of 
poets are represented. The anthology has 
been made with discrimination and in- 
sight. It contains poems both familiar and 
new. The minister will value it for the 
variety of quotations it will bring within 
his reach. Lay folk will find it admirably 
adapted for use as a Protestant breviary. 

A.B. H. 


Books Received 


“He STIRRETH Up THE PEOPLE”: THE So- 
c1ALn IMPLICATIONS OF THH TEACHINGS OF 
Jesus. By Herman J. Hahn. Buffalo, N.Y.: 
Salem Evangelical Brotherhood. $1.00. 


Tun STRANGER. Transcribed by Charles Far- 
well Edson. Los Angeles: The Braxton Press. 


AN) 
The 


SELECTED GEMS OF PorTRY, COMEDY 
DRAMA. By Mercedes Gilbert. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House. $1.50. 


Hperpw Arp Docs. By Ollie Depew. New York: 
The Century Co. $2.50. 


JANE’S ISLAND. By Marjorie Hill Allee. Bos- 
ton; Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


THD QUAKERS AS PIONEERS IN SOCIAL WORK. 
By Auguste Jorns. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 


AMERICAN Society. By Charles F. Thwing. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


JESUS OR CHRISTIANITY. By Kirby Page. 
New York: Richard R. Smith. $1.00. 


Nancy COMES TO THE ScrRATCH. By Jose- 
phine L. Baldwin. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 
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Rey. Alexander T. Bowser’s Golden Jubilee 


Minister emeritus of Hyde Park (Mass.) church was ordained in 1881— 
Dr. Cornish and others pay tribute in service of June 7 


FINE summer congregation met in 

the Unitarian Church of Hyde Park, 
Mass., June 7, for service in honor of the 
golden jubilee of the minister emeritus, 
Rey. Alexander T. Bowser. Mr. Bowser, 
who was at his summer home in St. 
Stephens, N.B., Canada, was unable to 
come to the service. 

Mrs. Richard Coe, who voiced the senti- 
ment of the parish when Mr. Bowser’s 
resignation as minister of the church was 
accepted fiye years ago, again spoke for 
the parish. “We of the Hyde Park church 
count ourselves fortunate to have had ten 
years with such a minister”, she said. “He 
shared with us the fruits of his years of 
rich experience. He gave us of the best 
which life had brought to him.” 

Winslow Loveland, president of the so- 
ciety, read for the sermon one of Mr. 
Bowser’s entitled “A Soul-satisfying Re- 
ligion’”’. George S. Lee, clerk of the society, 
expressed the sympathy of the parish 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bowser over the recent 
death of their daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Robert Bowser. Solos were sung by Miss 


Adella Crockett and Franklin Cornell. 

A letter from Dr. Louis C, Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to Mr. Bowser, was read. Dr. 
Cornish said, in part: 

“The officers of the American Unitarian 
Association desire to express to you our 
affection and respect and gratitude upon 
the golden jubilee of your ordination to 
the Christian ministry in St. Louis in 1881. 

“We recall with gratitude your services 
in Evansville, in Hingham, Toronto, New- 
ton Center, in Wilmington and Richmond 
and Hyde Park. From your treasure-house 
of memory you are bringing out into the 
full light of recollection things new and 
old. On behalf of your brethren in the 
ministry and our predecessors in the ad- 
ministrative work of the Association, we 
thank you and congratulate you for these 
long years of service, always devoted, al- 
ways holding aloft the highest ideals and 
spiritual truths, and always unconsciously 
illustrating in your own modest self- 
forgetfulness those same virtues which 
you have proclaimed.” 


Personals 


Rey. Arthur Elwin Wilson has been 
elected president of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Fall River, Mass. Mrs. Wilson 
has been elected president of the Fall 
River Music Club. 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, who conducts 
a column entitled “The Liberal Viewpoint” 
in The New York World-Telegram and 
thirty-two other Scripps-Howard papers, 
recently devoted: his space to a review of 
a sermon by Rey. John H. Dietrich of 
Minneapolis, Minn., opening with the sen- 
tence, “Dr. John H. Dietrich is not only 
unquestionably the leader of progressive 
theological opinion in our country; he is 
also a sane and courageous social critic.” 


Robert Brockway, a member of the 
Unitarian Church of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been chosen representative of the 
elass of 1934 at Purdue University to the 
national convention of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers next spring. 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie of Memphis, 
Tenn., recently completed a four days’ 
preaching mission for the Universalist 
congregations near Bllisville, Miss. Mr. 
Petrie will serve as summer minister of 
the United Chureh (Unitarian-Congrega- 
tional), Deerfield, Mass., for five weeks 
beginning July 5. 


Rey. Fred R. Lewis and family of Bev- 
erly, Mass., will spend July traveling in 
Europe. 

Dr. Mario Puglisi of Rome, Italy, a 
foreign correspondent of the American 
Unitarian Association, has recently been 
honored by a public expression of appre- 
ciation and esteem by the Italian Royal 
Academy because of his work in Italy 
for the moral and religious betterment of 
humanity. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 


gave the commencement address at the 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y., June 


8, and the invocation at the Long Island 
Uyiversity commencement June 11. 


Rey. and Mrs. Edwin Fairley and their 
son William, of New York City, will spend 
this summer in England and Scotland, 
with perhaps a few days on the Continent. 


Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray of Topeka, 
Kans., sailed from Montreal June 19 for 


a European trip that will take him 
through Scotland, England, Central 


Europe, Italy and France. 


Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler, wife of Rev. 
Frank 8. Gredler of Ithaca, N.Y., received 
the degree of master of arts from Cornell 
University, June 15. Her work for the de. 
gree was done in nineteenth century 
poetry and versification. 


Dr Henry Wilder Foote, of the First 
Church in Belmont, Mass., plans to sail 
for England July 1 on the “George Wash- 
ington”. The Harvard-Yale track team is 
sailing in the same ship to compete against 
Oxford and Cambridge in London, July 18. 
Dr. Foote’s son, Arthur Foote, 2d, is a mem- 
ber of this team and will represent Har- 
vard in the three-mile run in London. It 


is an interesting coincidence that Dr. 
Foote, while a student in the Harvard 


Divinity School, was the Harvard three- 
miler on the first Haryard-Yale team 
which ever went across to compete against 
Oxford and Cambridge in 1899. Dr. Foote 
expects to make some historical researches 
and personal visits while in England, but 
will return to America about August 1 to 
spend the remainder of the summer at 
South West Harbor, Maine. 
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Unitarians as Artists _ 


Members of Cincinnati church give 
remarkable exhibit of their work 


Theodore Parker thought that a chu 
should be for the whole man. The Fir 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, has been trying to encourage 
some of the other interests not usually 
cultivated by our churches. One might 
cupy oneself with morality, theology, 
social service and still have a wide margin 
of interest other than these. It would sur 
prise most ministers and congregations to 
know how many of their number are doing 
unusual things which most have not seen, 
A few years ago we brought to the parish 
house things of exceptional interest from 
the homes, the product of one’s hobby, 
including things made and collected. 

This year we confined the collection to 
things made by our own people. The ex- | 
hibit took place Monday afternoon and 
evening, May 25, with dinner served 
the parish house. 

Among those contributing paintings, 
sketches or illustrations were Miss Mar- 
garet Tinne, Mrs. Dorothy Saunders Bacon _ 
and Mrs. G. S. Sykes. Miss Edna Koper’s” 
work covered batique, leather, book bind 
ing, modelling and painting. Merton W. 
Willmore, Dr. Allan Taylor and Dr. N. 
Chandler Foot had several paintings each — 
and Carl G. Werner a painting and some 
sketches. There were exhibits of photog- 
raphy by Felix Koch, “The Curious 
Corners Man”, and W. E. Peters. Of special 
interest was the lens ground and mounted 
by David B. Hall. ! 

Under the direction of S. B. Smalley, 
the children and young people exhibited 
posters, drawings of boats and engines, 
radio sets, handicraft work, drawings an 
mountings made in the church school or — 
at home, copies of Old Hughes and The — 
Forge, high school and preparatory school 
magazines with which our people are con- — 
nected. 

In the evening a creative arts program 
was carried out. Miss Frieda Lotze was _ 
master of ceremonies. Leslie Guest con 
tributed, “A Novelty” (marionettes) ; four 
of her own compositions were played by — 
Miss Clara Gregory Bridge of the Con- 
servatory of Music ; three ‘‘fantasies/’, with 
music by Miss Bridge and words by Mrs. 
Katharine Howard, mother of Mrs. John 
Malick, were sung by Miss Elizabeth Ship-_ 
ley, Miss Louise Wilby and Mrs. Olive 
Russell; a poem by John Brotherton was 
read by Miss Lotze. “Morning of the Year” 
a song cycle, by Cadman, was sung by the 
church quartette—Miss Shipley, Mrs. Olive 
Russell, Won chung Park and John Cosby 
under the direction of Hugo Sederberg, 
the church organist. } 


JoHN MALICK. 


A. U. A. Reference Library Ho 


The Reference Library of the America 
Unitarian Association, at 25 Beacon St ; 
Boston, Mass., will not be open during the 
summer according to its regular schedule 
of all day Monday and Friday afternoon. 
Mrs. George F. Patterson, librarian, w 
be glad to make appointments with who- 
ever wishes to use the library. 
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‘HE forty-seventh commencement of the 
Proctor Academy took place June 7-9. 
F spite of a heavy rainfall throughout all 
three days, the program as announced was 
carried out with a marked degree of suc- 
cess. On Sunday, June 7, at five o’clock in 
_afternoon, the seniors, led by the junior 
arshals, marched into the Andover Uni- 
an church for their baccalaureate serv- 
‘ice. Rev. D. M. Welch and Headmaster 
rl B. Wetherell conducted the service. 
truly remarkable sermon was preached 
by Dr. Charles H. Park, minister of the 
First Church, Boston. Following this serv- 
ice all the seniors together with parents 
and members of the staff ate supper to- 
gether in Cary House, after which Dr, 
Park met the members of the graduating 
class. 
On Monday morning at eleven o’clock 
the seniors and their guests assembled at 
the chapel for the class day exercises. 
The various parts were taken by: Class 
president, Arthur R. Sadler of Hopedale, 
Mass., address of welcome; Henry R. 
Sawyer of North Wilmot, N.H., class his- 
tory; Donald F. Quimby of Lowell, Mass., 
class prophecy ; Hllen M. Rayno of Wilmot 
Flat, N.H., class will; John F. Tucker, 
Medfield, Mass., class gift. 
That evening there was a good attend- 
ance at the Andover town hall for the 
‘presentation of three one-act plays pro- 
duced by the Proctor players. They were 
as follows: “The Exchange’, whose cast 
‘comprised Robert F. Prentiss, John R. 
Miles, Dorothy C. Sanborn, Benjamin F. 
Tyler, Hugh W. Sanborn; “A Night at an 
Tnn”, acted by Joseph T. Johnson, Donald 
F. Quimby, Arthur R. Sadler, John W. 
Sever, Robert H. Briggs, R. Sherman 
Glass, Warwick Wicks, Benjamin J. Tyler; 
and “The Trysting Place’, whose cast was: 
John F. Tucker, F. B. Tolles, Robert S. 
‘Sawyer, Russell E. Dimery, Ray W. Hull, 
and Warwick Wicks. 
- Tuesday was commencement day. Be- 
cause of the rain, the graduation exercises 
were transferred from the town hall to 
the chapel which was filled with parents 
and friends among whom was Prof. James 
A. Tufts of Hxeter, N.H. The graduation 
essays were given by Donald F. Quimby 
, of Lowell, Mass., whose subject was 
“Plastic Youth”, and by Arthur R. Sadler 
of Hopedale, Mass., who spoke on “The 
‘Salutary Effects of the Economic Depres- 
sion”. The glee club sang two selections, 
“Good Bye” and “Goin’ Home”, under the 
‘direction of William G. Hazard. The 
‘Speaker of the afternoon was Dr. James C. 
“Duncan of Clinton, Mass., introduced by 
Headmaster Wetherell as “a kindly gentle- 
‘man, loyal friend, inspiring preacher and 
deyoted pastor of one church for forty- 
five years and beloved by all his flock”. 
. Duncan’s subject was “Quest and Con- 
| ll 
eadmaster Wetherell presented prizes 
follows: Theodore Parker Farr prize 
or excellent improvement in Latin, Bessie 
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_ Proctor’s Forty-Seventh Commencement 


“Class Day and graduation exercises, dramatics, dance and alumni 
banquet, make event notably suc cessful— 
Twenty--four receive diplomas 


Eastman of East Andover, N.H.; Luella 
H. Scales prize for excellence in science, 
John. I’, Tucker of Medfield, Mass.; Clara 
May Currier prize for excellence in Eng- 
lish, Frederick B. Tolles of Nashua, N.H.; 
Francis Treadway Clayton prize for ex- 
cellence in manual training, John H. 
Aldrich of East Andover, N.H.; Alumni 
prize for excellence in French, Ernest E. 
Towne of New London, N.H.; Alumni 
prize for excellence in domestic science, 
Irene T. Powers of Potter Place, N.H.; 
Catherine Hosmer Day prize for excellence 
in music, Phyllis A. Weed of Potter Place, 
N.H.; Athletic prize, Frederick J. Carter 
of Andover, N.H.; Maria Ashby prize for 
the student maintaining highest scholar- 
ship during senior year, Ernest E. Towne 
of New London, N.H.; Philip Savage prize 
for leadership qualities, Donald F. Quimby 
of Lowell, Mass.; Hackley-Proctor theme 
contest for 1930-81, first prize won by 
Frederick B. Tolles, of Nashua, N.H. 
Diplomas were presented by Rey. Earl 
C. Davis of Concord, N.H., president of 
the board of trustees to the following; 


John Joseph Bertagna, Wilmot, N.H.; 
Robert Hale Briggs, Taunton, Mass.; 
Frederick Joseph Carter, Andover, N.H.; 


Dorothy May Crouse, Wilmot Flat, N.H.; 
Lucius Sands Hart, Wolfeboro, N.H.; 
Clayton Ray Hurlbut, Putnam, Conn.; 
Ashley Heath Knowlton, Wilmot Flat, 
N.H.; Jessie Idell MacKenzie, Andover, 
N.H.: Katharine Mae MacKenzie, An- 
dover, N.H.; John Raymond Miles, Canton, 
N.Y.; Irene Thelma Powers, Potter Place, 
N.H.; Robert Frederick Prentiss, Burling- 


ton, Vt.; Donald Frederick Quimby, 
Lowell, Mass.; Ellen Marjorie Rayno, 


Wilmot Flat, N.H.; Icie Hazel Richardson, 
Salisbury, N.H.; Arthur Raymond Sadler, 
Hopedale, Mass.; Hugh Wallace Sanborn, 
Salisbury, N.H.; Henry Ryder Sawyer, 
North Wilmot, N.H.; Murray Ellsworth 


Smith, Hast Andover, N.H.; Octavia 
Jeanne Stearns, North Wilmot, N.H.; 
Hrnest Edwin Towne, New London, N.H., 


First Honor Student; John Fisher Tucker, 
Medfield, Mass., Second Honor Student; 
Leland Ernest Welch, New London, N.H.; 
Warwick Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
certificates to Russell Earle Dimery, North 
Andover, Mass.; William Augustine Kirk, 
Enfield, N.H., and Benjamin Francis Tyler, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

Following these exercises, the seniors 
and their friends together with all mem- 
bers of the staff and invited guests at- 
tended the headmaster’s reception given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wetherell. At six o’clock 
there was the alumni banquet with about 
one hundred guests present. This was fol- 
lowed by the senior dance in Slocomh 
Hall at the conclusion of which came the 
final event—a midnight candlelight serv- 
ice in the chapel conducted by the 
headmaster. 

And thus officially ended the wnder- 
graduate days of the class of 1931, a very 
large majority of whom had been in at- 
tendance for four years. As hard as it 
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was to see them leave, nevertheless it is 
felt their loyalty to Proctor in years to 
come will help to build up the sort of 
school more and more friends are hoping 
for and expecting. 


For Werld-Wide Disarmament 


A world-wide disarmament conference 
will meet February 2, 1932, when all na- 
tions will seek to agree upon mutual re- 
ductions of land, sea and air forces. 


An international conference of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom has discussed “Modern 


Methods of Warfare and Protection of 
Civilized Populations” before delegates 
from seventy organizations. These out- 
standing doctors, scientists and military 
men decided that there was only one 
method of protection, disarmament. 

If this coming disarmament conference 
succeeds in achieving substantial reduc- 
tions, it will be a turning point in history. 

“We dare not let it fail’, says a state- 
ment by the League. ‘The people of all 
nations must tell their governments that 
they demand disarmaments. You can do 
this by signing the World-wide Interna- 
tional Disarmament Petition which the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom is circulating in twenty-six 


countries and in almost as many lan- 
guages. It asks for 
“Universal disarmament, by all coun- 


tries together, not by any one alone. 

“Yotal disarmament, that the Nations 
lay down the weapons which, by the Kel- 
logg Pact, they have solemnly pledged 
never to use. (This would not prevent the 
maintenance of national or international 
police forces.) 

“This world-encireling petition voices 
one identical appeal, one universal long- 
ing in the hearts of all the people of 
earth,—‘Lay aside the weapons of hate.’ 

“Therefore, we appeal to you to sign 
the petition and get others to sign. How 
many will you get filled? Mail a card to 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom 6 Byron Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and tell them how many 
blanks you can use and they will be sent 
at once.” 


Moline (Ill.) Church Grows 


A thirty-five per cent. increase in average 
congregations was reported at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Church of Moline, 
Ill., May 25. Twice as many pledged sub- 
scriptions were received for the year end- 
ing May 1, 1982, as for the year now 
closed. Nineteen people have joined the 
church during the year. 

J. B. Richardson of Orion was elected 
treasurer and Olaf Ledel of Rock Island 
secretary. Four trustees elected were Miss 
Flora Chilberg, Miss Zella Smull, Frank 
T. Dufva and C. 8S. Lovejoy. 

The Alliance, Church School and young 
people’s club have all increased their mem- 
bership, and a men’s organization is pro- 
jected for next year. A marked gain in 
finances has been made in spite of the 
eurrent industrial depression. 

The minister, Rey. Gordon Kent, was 
called to serve for the coming year, the 
sixth. 
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Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association : 
1931 
Already acknowledged Ess Gack ade gals << $21,684.20 
Apr. 16 Society in Ashby, Mass. 4 50.00 
16 Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
SAGIIONAL Fi nant aih +s 100.00 
16 Society in Fitchburg, Mass.... 316.18 
16 Society in Jamestown, N.Y..... 10.00 
16 Society in Milwaukee, Wis..... 60.00 
16 First Unitarian Church, Flush- 
ing, N.Yeiiiiss «ale cisweidelscsiee 41.25 
16 Society in Waterville, i. Ce 25.00 
16 Liberal Christian Church, Wil- 
tony NEE i Reis Gee oss 38.00 
16 Society in Concord, NH.. 228.05 
16 Society in Pomona, Calif 7 27.50 
16 Society in Richmond, Va....... 100.00 
16 Roslindale Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale, Mass. .......... 90.00 
17 Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham, Mass. .......... 25.00 
17 Society in Columbus, Ohio. 60.00 
17 Society in Marietta, Ohio.. 50.00 
17 Newton Center Unitarian So- 
ciety Newton Center, Mass. 100.00 
17 Unity Church, Chicago, Ill..... 15.00 
17 First Parish Society, Portland, 
MG, . ictak « dderidels satin 235.00 
17 Society in Topeka, Kae... 84.10 
17 Society in Los Angeles, Calif. 150.00 
17 Society in Lynchburg, Va..... 21.18 
17 Society in Orlando, Fla...... : 46.80 
17 Society in Sharon, Mass....... 30.00 
18 Society in Ellsworth, Me....... 25.00 
21 Society in Nashville, Tenn..... 20.00 
21 Society in Presque Isle, Me... 10.00 
21 Society in Plainfield, N.J...... 128.50 
21 Society in Santa Monica, Calif. 50.00 
21 Society in Salem, Ore......... 5.00 
21 Society in Youngstown, Ohio.. 80.00 
21 Society in Trenton, N.Y. 
(Barneveld) — (.s.%ete ob os ar 33.60 
21 Society in Berlin, Mass....... 30.00 
21 Society in Nantucket, Mass... 25.00 
21 First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, SRGy. shah oes elas aor 100.00 
21 Society in Dover, N.H......... 30.00 
21 Society in Ithaca, N.Y......... 38.00 
21 Society in Rowe, Mass........ 5.00 
21 Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, 
WT, Cle 5 yess an ois. piace 20.00 
21 Society in Littleton, N.H..... 25.00 
21 Society in Norfolk, Va........ 15.30 
21 Society in Montpelier, Vt..... 182.45 
21 Society in Flint, Mich......... 25.00 
21 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. 115.70 
21 Society in Clinton, Mass....... 54.92 
21 Society in West Bridgewater, 
Maser tabittacigdt Anse wnreveise' «basic 25.00 
21 Mrs. Mary W. Beal, Hanover, 
Mase. 8 acts aa deste ota cece. 25.00 
22 Society in Barre, Mass., addi- 
tional» Senora <cswtir nue ees 4.00 
22 Society in Grafton, Mass... 25.00 
22 Third Congregational Society, 
Efingham,) MGS.) os < onsd se 30.00 
22 Society in Indianapolis, Ind... 200.00 
22 Society in Kingston, Mass..... 69.68 
22 Unity Church, Natick, Mass... 10.00 
22 Society in Randolph, Mass..... 5.00 
22 Society in Sherborn, Mass..... 85.70 
22 Society in Urbana, Ill......... 100.00 
22 Society in Houlton, Me....... 50.00 
22 Society in Vineland, N.J...... 10.00 
23 Society in Minneapolis, Minn. 150.00 
23 Society in Reading, Mass..... 50.00 
23 Miss Alice Cheever, Hotel Lud- 
low, Boston, Mass......... 15.00 
23 Society in Pomona, Calif., ad- 
PCMIOID 5 eS Voie os wicbie's « Skins 2.00 
23 Congregational Parish, Easton, 
| OTR rk, Deer 15.60 
23 Grace Chapel, Marshfield, Mass. 5.00 
23 First Congregational Society, 
Saleray MASS: s6 sis» kee wats « 625.90 
28 Society in North Andover, 
DIRS AN Sas oc giice} Hate ad 105.00 
23 Sogiety in Belmont, Mass 130.77 
23 Society in Laconia, N.H.. 10.00 
238 Society in Meadville, Pa. 30.50 
23 Society in Quincy, IIll......... 10.00 
23 Society in Tulsa, Okla...... bee 25.00 
23 Fourth Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, New York, 
bh ee eet See re 20.00 
24 Society in Amherst, Mass.. 10.00 
24 Society in Barre, Mass., addi- 
tHONR) eae nv x pAlb ahs wee Eas 0 2.00 
24 erage A in Concord, Mass.. 125.00 
24 Mrs. M J. Deming, Springfield, 
Mo. F 5.00 
24 Society in Geneseo, 1 a 20.00 
24 Society in Stockton, Calif..... 34.50 
24 sae in Vancouver, B.C., eas 
24 Society in Wichita, Kans...... 20.00 
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A.U.A. Acknowled ements 


First Church in Roxbury, Mass., 
additional 
Society in Burlington, Vt... 
First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Society in Fall River, Mass... 
Second Church, Marshfield, 
Mass. ...». «5s aun Cae 
First Unitarian Church, Flush- 
ing, N.Y., additional. swans 
Society in Norwell, Mass..... 
er Street Chapel, Providence, 
Society in Syracuse, N.Y.. 
Society in Westwood, Mass., "ad- 
ditional 
Society in Bangor, Me...... his 
Society in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Society in Davenport, Ia....... 
Society in Detroit, Mich...... 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass... 
Society in Hubbardston, Mass. 
Society in Lancaster, Pa....... 
Society in Lawrence, Mass... 
Society in Medfield, Mass..... 
Society in Milford, N.H....... 
Society in Montclair, N.J..... 
Society in Pembroke, Mass... 
Society in Salina, Kans.. : 
Society in Schenectady, NY... 
First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Shelbyville, Tl.. 
Society in Sudbury, Mass..... 
Society in Tampa, Fla......... 
Society in Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Society in New Bedford, Mass., 
additional 
Society in Berkeley, Calif..... 
Society in Dedham, Mass..... 
Unity Church, Easton, Mass... 
Society in Groton, Mass....... 
Society in Lawrence, Kans.... 
Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
Quincy, Masg)/so.euenm es 
Society in Rockland, Mass..... 
Society in Waverley, Mass.... 
Society in Albany, N.Y....... 
First Parish of Brighton, Mass. 
Second Unitarian Society, 
Brookline, 
Society in Newburgh, N.Y..... 
Society in Portland, Ore....... 
Society in Stoneham, Mass..... 
Society in Tyngsboro, Mass... 
East Boston Unitarian Society, 
East Boston, Mass......... 
Society in East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
Society in Charlestown, N.H.. 
Society in Cohasset, Mass., ad- 
ditional _ .«. ase 
Society in Elizabeth, NJ... 
Society in Hollywood, Cal § 
Society in Lynn, Mass....... 
Society in Montreal, P.Q., Can. 
Society in New London, Conn.. 


Second Congregational Unita- 
rian Church, New York, 
NIYs >... c USE me coer 

Bronx Free Fellowship, Rew 
York, N.Y. 'irenaeares 

Society in Nyack, N.Y....... 

Society in Orange, N.J....... 

Society in Pittsfield, Mass.... 


Poughkeepsie, oe 
Ridgewood, N.J.. 


Society in 
Society in 


Society in Saco, Me.........-. 
Society in Scituate, Mass..... 
Society in Sterling, Mass..... 
Society in Troy, N.Y.......--- 
Society in Winchendon, Mass. 
Society in Yonkers, N.Y....... 
Society in Chicopee, Mass..... 
Society in Eastport, Me....... 
Unitarian Society of German- 

town (Philadelphia), Pa... 
Society in Sanford, Me........ 


Society in Westford, Mass..... 
Society in Winchester, Mass... 
Society in Worcester, Mass.... 
Society in Walpole, N.H., ad- 


ditional . ..s5 sauaae eee 
Society in Niagara Falls, NY. 
Society in Baltimore, Md..... 
Society in Brockton, Mass..... 
Society in Gardner, Mass.. 
Follen Church, Lexington, 

Mass. ...dsgumeee eens 


Society in Kansas City, Mo... 
First Unitarian Society, New- 

ton, Mass. 
Society in Duxbury, Mass..... 
in Highland Springs, 


Society in Rochester, T Soanx ax 
Society in San Jose, e830 oe 
Society in Washington, D.C... 

= at A. Ball, Ashuelot, 


nae n wee teen 


456.08 


Anonymous ST 
are ee | ohnson, Gouverneur, 
Sudbury, “Branch Alli- 
BUCO! is eenetl ne PS pea Se 
Society in Bernardston, Mass... 
Society in Brewster, Mass..... 


Mass.,_ 


Society in Charlestown, Gs he 
additional 

Third Unitarian Church, Chi- 
cago, ai cae 4t bench aie 

Society in Denver, Colo. .... 

Society in Erie, Pa. ........ 

Society in Exeter, N.H. .... 


Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham, Mass., additional 
Society in Hopedale, Mass..... 
Society in Iowa City, Ia....... 
First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Mass., additional 
Society in Milton, Mass....... 
Society in Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
Society in Nashua, N.H....... 
Society in Needham, Mass.. 
Second Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass., addi- 
tional ons << anek daeeaeee 
Society in Northfield, Mass..... 
Society in Ottawa, Ont., Can.. 
Society in Peterboro, N.H..... 
Society in Springfield, Mass. 
Society in Taunton, Mass..... 
Society in Wellesley Hills, 
MARR sos e endo. See eeree 
Society in White Plains, N.Y.. 
Society in Wilmington, Del.. 
First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Wilton, N.H....... 
Society in Windsor, Vt....... 
Presque Isle, Me, 
Women’s Alliance.......... 
Society in Franklin, 
Society in Lebanon, 
Society in Paterson, N.J....... 
Society in Redlands, Calif.... 
First Unitarian ete 1 
Seattle, Wash............. 
Society in Humboldt, Ia.. 
Society in Plymouth, Mass.... 
Society in Westboro, Mass..... 
Society in Westwood, Mass.... 
Society in Alameda, Calif..... 
Society in Evanston, IIl. 
First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 


POFTD, FBS s aoa sacespae cea 
Society in Wellesley Hills 
Mass., additional.......... 
Western Unitarian Conference, 
Chicago, * TH... Sc. sak eee 


Society in Upton, West, Mass. 
Society in Harvard, Mass..... 
First Relpnign in Cambridge, 
Masai ie tes co Pxsiten fare ae 
Soe in Chelmsford, Mass. 
additional 
First Unitarian Society, 
cago, 
Society in Dedham, Mass., ad- 
ditional 
Society in Littleton, Mass, ad- 
ditional Dae sos seas Sale eee 
Society in Northboro, " ‘Mass., 
additional .. 
First Unitarian Church, * Phila- 
delphia, Pa.......seet eines 
Society in Rockford, Ill....... 
Society in Shirley, Mass....... 
Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mis ojcuiis ouie cad 4n 
Society in Weston, Mass.. 
Society in Harvard, Mass. 
Associate Mem 
Society in Atlanta, Ga, ve cant ee 
Society in Buffalo, N.Y....... 
Society in Hartford, Conn.. 
Society in Ann Arbor, Mich... 
Society in Bolton, Mass.......-- 
Society in Hamilton, Ont., oon 
Society in Leominster, Mass.. 
Society in Sandwich, Mass.. 
Society in Arlington, Mass.. 
The People’s Church of Chicago, 
Bs 5 rng ete sae ee 
Society in Helena, Monts. .s.4 
Carl A. Tibell, Arcade, N.Y... 
Hawes Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, South Boston, 


Mase: (se <4s,comes Gate akc 
Society in Pasadena, Calif..... 
Society in San Diego, Calif..... 
University Unitarian Church, 

Seattle, Wash. 
Society in Spokane, Wash..... 
Church of All Souls, Littleton, 

Mass. (Correspondence) .... 
Society in Exeter, N.H., 

BAGIIOGAL facdowere+tnsecen 
Second Church, Marshfield, 

Mass., additional.......... 
— in Weston, Mass., addi- 
First Church, Boston, Mass.. 

All Souls’ Church, Chicago, th. 
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Society in Fairhaven, Mass..... 160.00 
Society in Carlisle, Mass....... 10.00 
Society in Duluth, Minn....... 5.00 
Society in Athol, Mass........ if 50.00 
Society in Attleboro, Mass..... 25.00 
Society in Dighton, Mass...... 80.00 
Society in Mendon, Mass....... 15.00 
Society in New Orleans, La.. 200.00 
Congregational Unitarian So- 

ciety, Andover, N.H........ 25.00 
Society in Bridgewater, Mass... 38.23 
Society in Charleston, S.C..... 25.00 


Unitarian Society of German- 


town (Philadelphia), Pa..... 100.00 
yt 30 Society in Rutherford, N.J..... 35.25 
ti 30 Mrs. E. G. Barker, Woburn, 
BE ye Coe 5.00 
380 Miss K. D. Barker, Woburn, 
WERE atte wisi tleacte. 5.00 
80 Society in Duxbury, Mass., ad- 
TURIN ease gig cs8 ea a ese 6 1.00 
380 Society in Peterboro, N.H., ad- 
mn’ PURO rise :g LV Sis oie lie ak! Giek.. 2.00 
30 Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., additional .......... 6.00 
30 Christ Church, Dorchester, 
WE ASHG STE Fra Ar RU Licks. c haa lomls 10.50 
80 Society in Marlboro, Mass..... 200.00 
80 Unity Congregational Society, 
New" YWOrkoeNcXel sce ccncas ss 50.00 
80 Society in Troy, N.Y., addi- 
wy, SIGTERI: agin are rabistess wits afsiey ys]. 2.00 
30 Society in Wilmington, Del, ad- 
Gitiondl> wopinaedesiaktee ssicess » 25.00 
30 First Congregational Society, 
QIPINCY.) MOLAR. tessa eth ins: cocecd 250.00 
30 Dr. Bernard E. Henrahen, Addi- 
BOR, MEO telah sc10 vais ere sc > a 1.00 
30 Society in Brookfield, Mass... 60.00 
30 Society in Brooklyn, Conn..... 15.00 
. 30 First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y..... 1,000.00 
30 Society in Braintree, Mass..... 25.00 
30 Society in Malden, Mass....... 10.00 
30 Society in Hudson, Mass....... 15.00 
80 Society in Cedar Rapids, Ia... 50.00 
30 Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham, Mass., additional 5.00 
30 Society in Petersham, Mass.... 100.00 
30 Hollis Unitarian Church, Hollis, 
ANE, Bee cuales oS bin w lace «lua 5.00 
30 Channing Church, Dorchester, 
Maas; bioi4 2,2 Aoi Har Nooo er ad 5.00 
80 Society in Vineyard Haven, 
Massa cos milns adie a ark ate 1.00 
30 Society in Holyoke, Mass..... 50.00 
30 Society in Kennebunk, Me., ad- 
Giblomal uartcaalen Weakey osc 5.00 
30 Society of Moline, IIl...... fave 25.00 
80 Society in Colorado Springs, 
COO AY «Siete RE «alsin er eesis 15.00 
30 Society in Danvers, Mass..... 10.00 
30 Society in Fresno, Calif....... 1.00 
30 Society in Needham, Mass., 
HACMAONAD. [essere sive ais, s\ele oais'e 5.00 
30 Society in Westwood, Mass., 
Bdditionall cs Feed ule cose s vice 8.00 
30. Society in St. Petibure, Fla. 1.00 
30 Society in Arborg, Man., Can. 1.00 
30 Society in Gimli, Man., Can... 10.00 
30 Society in Riverton, Man., Can. 10.00 
30 First Federated Church, Win- 
MINEO, a Wana OAT ss cs. csc. 50.00 
80 Society in Wynyard, Sask., Can. 10.00 
30 Society in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., additional ......... 15.00 
30 Society in Alton, Ill.......... 15.00 
30 Society in Geneva, Ill......... 5.00 
30 First Unitarian Society, New- 
_ ton, Mass., additional 400.00 
30 First Parish, Brighton, Mass., 
BAGIHON AR Ts cits =aipls Sie snes 1.00 
80 Society in Troy, N.Y., additional 10.00 
80 King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
additional Moles cso sisi . 400.00 


RECHIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Apr. 22 Income of Invested Funds.... $1,500.00 
30 Second Church, Boston, Mass... 25.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Apr. 25 Church School, Norwell, Mass. $10.00 
80 Sunday School, Portsmouth, ae 

80 tenens: Hollis ‘St. Chureh Fund 
Rie iti oO ih aa 142.82 
x $50,315.81 
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Lend a Hand Society Annual Meeting 


In Hale memorial chapel, May 16, members elect officers 
and listen to reports of good work done 


T the fortieth annual meeting of the 
Lend a Hand Society held on Satur- 
day, May 16, at the Edward Everett Hale 
memorial chapel, First Church, Boston, 
Mass., the following directors were elected : 
President, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot; vice 
presidents, Henry R. Scott, Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold; clerk, Miss Anna Hall; treasurer, 
Robert H. Loomis; and Miss Blanche L. 
Merritt, Mrs. Henry C. Davis, Jr., Walter 
W. Simmons, Mrs. George S. Fuller, Rey. 
Sidney Lovett, Waitstill H. Sharp and Rey. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 

The following were appointed to serve 
on the nominating committee: Mrs. Mary 
W. Ferguson, Roy M. Cushman, Mrs. John 
T. Slade. 

The report of the treasurer, Robert H. 
Loomis, showed total receipts including 
the balance at beginning of the year, of 
$33,684.46, and total disbursements of 
$29,731.55, leaving a balance on hand of 
$38,952.91. The Hale Hndowment Fund 
amounts to $107,082.03. 

Following the cordial welcome and in- 
troductory remarks by the president, Dr. 
Eliot, at the public meeting, the executive 
secretary, Miss Annie Florence Brown, 
made a report of the year’s accomplish- 
ments, which included the following 
items, in connection with which she told a 
few stories of human interest. 

Four new Lend a Hand Clubs were 
formed in Massachusetts and Ohio. 

In addition to the payment of $1,835 for 
the care of the regular Lend a Hand bene- 
ficiaries, $491 was expended from General 
Relief funds in answering 93 appeals from 
24 other social agencies for eyeglasses, 
dental and foot plates, surgical appliances, 
food, rent, ete. 

Through the sewing department ten 
women were helped weekly to maintain in- 
dependence by making layettes and gar- 
ments sent by the Children’s Hospital and 
the City Hospital, Boston. Distribution 
was made of 2,404 garments, of which 
2,092 were infants’ garments, through the 
social service departments of five hospi- 
tals, the Family Welfare Society, the Com- 
munity Welfare Committee, and nine other 
agencies. 

Seventy-three people were given vaca- 
tions, rest and care through the fund for 
vacations and convalescent care at an ex- 
pense of $1,084.96. There were 42 men, 25 
women and six children. Nine of them 
were over 65 years of age, the oldest being 
83 years. In addition, 78 mothers were 
given needed rest through the Frances 
Hathaway Kimball fund for tired mothers, 
$1,148 being expended. 

For Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s work in 
Labrador, the Lend a Hand Clubs con- 
tributed $114, of which $77 was used to 
refill with needed supplies the Lend a 
Hand medicine case which travels many 
hundreds of miles through the frozen 
north each year. The remainder went 
towards the Battle Harbor Hospital, de- 
stroyed by fire, and to individuals, be- 
sides providing a doorplate for the Lend a 


Hand Dispensary on the Maraval, for 
which the clubs furnished $500 last year. 
Besides 182 warm garments, there were 
sent 160 pairs of silk stockings for mak- 
ing rugs, and the Lend a Hand Book Mis- 
sion sent 114 books for use in the schools 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Bequests were received from Miss 
Hinma P. Hunt of $15,000, from Mrs. 
Fannie B. Pratt of $1,000, and from Miss 
Hmma C. Wright of $100, and have been 
added to the Hale Endowment Fund. 
Notice has been received of a bequest 
under the will of Miss Martha A. Lewis 
of Boston. 

Many Christmas gifts were distributed 
to children and thousands of Christmas 
cards were sent to southern schools and 
hospitals. The clubs contributed to drought 
relief and the Nashua (N.H.) fire relief. 
The Lend a Hand book mission sent over 
10,000 books to public libraries, schools 
and prisons in eleven Southern States, to 
an Indian School in Wisconsin, and to the 
Grenfell Mission, as well as to hospitals, 
homes for sailors and other institutions 
in or near Boston. 

It was reported that in co-operation 
with the Committee on World Friendship 
among Children 52 Friendship Treasure 
Chests were sent to the Children of the 
Philippines, and as an ‘interlude project 
during the past six weeks 11 Treasure 
Chests were purchased to be filled and 
sent to children in Porto Rico. A money 
contribution will also be sent by each club 
sending a chest. Thirty-eight dollars have 
already been sent in addition to provide 
hot lunches for these starving children. 

To illustrate the work of Lend a Hand 
Clubs, brief reports were made by Mrs. 
George S. Fuller of the Lend a Hand 
Masque, Boston; Hannibal Hunter of the 
Roosevelt Club, West Roxbury; and Miss 
Frances Savage of the Edward Everett 
Hale Club of Waltham. 

An inspiring address was made by Rev. 
Frederick May Pliot of St. Paul, Minn., on 
“Some Fixed Points in a Changing World”. 


Channing-Murray R. E. A. Meets 


The Channing-Murray Religious Educa- 
tion Association met in MHubbardston, 
Mass., May 27. The speakers were Miss 
Harriet G. Yates of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association, whose 
topic was “Music,_—A Means of Teach- 
ing’; and Carl A. Hempel, director of 
religious education of the Lynn Univer- 
salist Church, who spoke on “A Practical 
Survey of a Church School”. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham of 
Winehendon; vice-president, Miss Mary 
Baker of Templeton; secretary, Rev. 
Gladys Townsend of Barre; treasurer, 
Mrs. Horace R. Hubbard of Hubbardston ; 
executive committee: Mrs. Arthur Blair, 
Miss Cora Bangs, Mrs. Hendrik Van Om- 
meren, Rey. Richard A. Day, and Rev. 
Horace R. Hubbard. 
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League Week at the Shoals 


Professor Hutcheon, Dr. Billings in lec- 
ture series—President Parsons 
to lead Laymen’s Conference 


The Laymen’s Conference, which was 
instituted last summer as a feature of 
the Institute of Religious Education con- 
ducted by the Laymen’s League on Star 
Island, is scheduled again for this sum- 
mer’s institute on the programs that have 
just been mailed out to delegates, League 
chapter officers, ministers and church 
school superintendents. The date of the 
institute is July 11-18. 

Herbert C. Parsons, one of the notable 
figures in the realm of social service and 
newly chosen president of the League, 
will preside at the Laymen’s Conference, 
which will be held Sunday afternoon, 
July 12, for the discussion of League 
chapter programs and problems. Chapter 
workers, even though not delegates to the 
institute itself, are given a special in- 
vitation to spend Sunday on the island 
and attend the conference. 

Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the Mead- 
ville Theological School and Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass., will give a series of lectures on 
“The Objectives of Moral and Religious 
Edueation” and “Values of a_ Liberal 
Faith’, respectively. Professor Hutcheon’s 
topics will be: “The Development of the 
Co-operative Spirit”, “Spiritual Contact 
with Great Personalities’, “The Implant- 
ing of Ideals’, “The Development of an 
Inner, Subjective Life”, and “Linking Life 
up with Larger Realities’. Dr. Billings 
will consider these subjects: ‘‘The Liberal 
Attitude to Traditional Religious Experi- 
ence”, “Faith and Knowledge”, ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Progress’, “Religion as Love’, 
and “Fellowship in a Free Faith’. 

Mental health will be the topie of two 
evening lectures by Dr. Karl M. Bowman 
of the Harvard and Boston University 
Medical Schools and the Simmons Col- 
lege School of Social Work. He will speak 
Wednesday night on “The Mental Health 
of the Child”, and Thursday night on 
“The Mental Health of the Adult”. Other 
evening addresses will be given by Perey 
W. Gardner, until recently president of the 
League, Leonard W. Cronkhite, Jr., Boston, 
Mass., importer and exporter and student 
of international affairs, who will discuss 
“The International Scene’; and Prof. 
Philip H. Mitchell of Brown University, 
whose presentation will tbe entitled “A 
Scientist Finds . God’. Rey. Frank O. 
Holmes of the First Church in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., will be the institute preacher. 

Group conferences on church school ad- 
ministration and senior class methods will 
be ied by Mrs. William Klaber, director 
of religious education in the Unity Chureh 
of Montclair, N.J.; conferences on inter- 
mediate methods by Miss Mildred Y. 
Owen, director of religious education in 
the First Church school of Portland, Me. ; 
and primary class methods by Miss Annie 
FE. Pousland, kindergartner, teacher in the 
Second Church school of Salem, Mass. 

The institute is conducted by the League, 
with the co-operation of the department 
of religious education of the American 
Unitarian Association. Malcolm ©. Rees, 
administrative vice-president of the 
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League, will direct the institute; Wait- 
still H. Sharp, secretary of the depart- 
ment of religious education, will serve as 
associate director. Carl B. Wetherell, 
beadmaster of Proctor Academy, will be 
down to the Shoals for his thirty-fourth 
season to direct sports and amusements. 


Mission in Colorado Springs 
Strengthened the Church’s Heart 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church has recently 
had the pleasure of conducting an “Insti- 
tute of Liberal Religion” with Dr. Horace 
Westwood of the Laymen’s League as the 
mission preacher. Nothing of this sort had 
been done for a long time in the Colorado 
Springs church. Many were dubious of 
the results: that religious liberals should 
be willing to go to church every night in 
the week seemed ridiculous. 

The results proved most gratifying. Dur- 
ing the week the audiences doubled. At 
the final meeting the minister spoke in 
appreciation to Dr. Westwood. In con- 
clusion a hymn of consecration was sung 
and a procession of friendship filed past 
the preacher, the minister and his wife. 
One college professor’s wife said to the 
minister, “You have certainly done a won- 
derful thing in giving us this mission”. 

Many who said that they never intended 
to come but one or two nights did not miss 
a meeting. There is no question but that 
the spiritual life of the entire church has 
been quickened and deepened. 

“How much the struggling isolated 
churches need the touch of the larger 
fellowship to which we belong!” says Rey. 
Hurley Begun. “They labor on from year 
to year, they receive appeals and printed 
matter from headquarters, they respond 
as best they can, but seldom are they seen 
at annual meetings or conventions. Do 
they also serve who only stand and wait? 
Surely we need a whole corps of mission 
preachers who carry with them, as Dr. 
Westwood does, the fine enthusiasm and 
high purpose of the cause for which we 
are not only willing but glad to give all 
that we have.” 


Plymouth and Bay Conference 

The Plymouth and Bay Conference held 
its sixty-fourth annual meeting in the 
Unity Church, North Easton, Mass., June 
4. At the morning session, Harry A. 
Stevens of Wayland, Mass., spoke on “The 
Business Side of Church Administration”, 
and Dr. Maxwell Sayage of Worcester, 
Mass., gave an address, “Co-ordinating 
Church Activities”. It was voted to pub- 
lish both addresses. At the afternoon 
session, Rey. Kenneth C. Walker of Bos- 
ton, Mass., spoke of the rebuilding at the 
Proctor Academy and Percy W. Gardner 
of Providence, R.I., gave an address on 
“The Appeal of the Free Church”. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles T. Howard, Hingham; 
first vice-president, Dr. W. A. Loud, Rock- 
land; second yice-president, Rey. Alfred 
R. Hussey, Plymouth; secretary, Rey. 
Hugo A. Perdelwitz, Brockton; treasurer, 
Edward Nichols, Cohasset ; executive com- 
mittee: Mrs. H. W. Hall, Braintree; Rey. 
Cornelius Heyn, Hingham; Miss Helen 
Holmes, Kingston, and Paul Peterson, 
Duxbury. 
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Aroostook Conference 


Dr. Roger F. Etz gives two addresses 
meeting in Oakfield, Me. 


The semiannual meeting of the Aroos 
took County Association of Religious Lib 
erals was held June 7 at the Universa 
Church of Oakfield, Maine. Despite the 
fact that it was a dismal, rainy day the 
spiritual tone of the occasion set it apar 
as one of the best meetings in the history 
of the Conference. To this end the excel- 
lent service of Dr. Roger F. Etz, general 
superintendent of the Universalist en- 
eral Convention, who was the guest 
speaker, was a distinctive contribution. 
Dr. Etz spoke both at the morning service — 
and at the afternoon session. In the morn-— 
ing under the heading, “What Price Reli- 
gion”, the speaker in a picture of power- 
ful contrast showed how the liberal 
preacher of the past paid the high price of 
his ideas in the ostracism and violent hos- _ 
tility he endured. The freedom in religion 
that is ours to-day was paid for, and the 
price paid ought to make us utterly 
ashamed of our smugness. : 

In the afternoon Dr. Etz discussed — 
“Liberalism in a Changing World”. After 
a graphic description of the break-down of — 
the ancient land-marks all over the 
world, he pointed out that all that most — 
people saw, as the acid of modernity wa a 
eating its way into the vitals of organized — 
religion’s age-long structure, was con-| 
fusion and despair. This situation creates” 
a unique opportunity for liberalism. Be- 
fore this opportunity, which in reality 
a great responsibility, we must either get 
busy or retire. 

A rising vote of appreciation was given | 
Dr. Etz. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, James H. Holden, Oakfield; _ 
Secretary, Mrs. Cora M. Putnam, Houlton; — 
treasurer, R. F. Gardner, Caribou; execu-_ 
tive committee, Edward M. Allen, Presque ‘ 
Isle; Alvin Cotton, Houlton; Horace — 
Buxton Fort, Fairfield. No efforts were 
spared by the minister and the members _ 
of the Oakfield church to make the con 
ference successful. The music was fur- 
nished by the combined choirs of the Oak 
field church and Houlton church under 
the direction of Bernard Archibald. 


| 


Out-of-doors Services, June 21 


The congregations of the First Unita 
rian Chureh of Trenton, N.J.. and of the 
Wellesley Hills( Mass.) Unitarian Chureh 
held their final church service, June 21, 
out-of-doors. The Trenton Unitarians met — 
in a park in Morrisville, Pa., and follow 
ing the service held a pienie dinner. The 
Wellesley Hills congregation met om 
Maugus Hill, on the estate of Isaae 
Sprague. 


HovuLton, Me.—Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
president of the General Alliance, was 
the principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Alliance branch in the Unitarian chureb 
June 13. The meeting, which was open te 
the public, was largely attended by women 
of many denominations from all parts of 
Aroostook County. A luncheon precede 
the meeting. 
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Dr. Charles E. Park on Sin 


North Middlesex Conference, he de- 
clares sin is relative and varies 

from age to age 

\ BiLLyRica, MASS. 
: More than two hundred delegates, rep- 
resenting fifteen societies, attended the 
one hundred and thirtieth session of the 

forth Middlesex Congregational Confer- 

‘ence of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches held June 4 in the First Parish 
‘Church. The meeting was patterned after 
a day at Star Island on the Isles of 


~ Shoals. 


- The morning session opened with a 
prayer by the minister of the Billerica 
church, Rey. Ransom F. Carver. 

The speaker at the morning session was 
‘Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston. He spoke on the topic, “Unita- 
rian Ideas of Sin”. 

“There are no official Unitarian ideas 
‘of sin, for the Unitarian churches are a 
fellowship of free churches, bound by sym- 
pathy and not by doctrine. Unitarians may 
accidentally hold certain ideas’, he said, 
“but there is no accepted consensus of 
agreement”. 

In order to discuss sin, Dr. Park said, 
it is necessary to have a working defini- 
tion of it, which he supplied as follows: 
“A deliberate or conscious disregard of the 
promptings of one’s own conscience.” Need- 
ing a working definition of conscience, he 
defined it as “the machinery of choice 
that operates in every thinking person’. 

In conscience, he said, there are three 
‘main springs, intuition, experience and 

example, of which he believed personally 
that intuition was the most important, 
_though it must have the sanction of ex- 
perience and be strengthened by example. 
“Tf intuition is steady and practical and 

by experience confirmed, that is conscience 
‘at its best”, he said. 

Sin, too, is determined by the individual 
and the age in which he lives. If stand- 
ards are different, then the departure from 
those standards must be different. What 
in one is a downright sin, he said, is not 

a sin in another. Sin varies not only with 
the community but also with the age in 
which we live. What was sinful two hun- 
dred years ago does not apply now. 

The passage of time has stiffened moral 
action, Dr. Park said. Old allowable prac- 
tices have changed into modern sin. Here 

he illustrated by pointing to the opium 
trade. In the enlarging of time, we are 
‘now doing what future generations will 
condemn, but we do not know what those 
things are, he said. 

In conclusion, Dr. Park expressed the 
opinion that what we need now is a re- 
vival of conscience and moral industry, 
for conscience is too often the voice of 
expediency. 

Rey. Lyman YV. Rutledge of Dedham, 
_Mass., gave an illustrated address on “The 
Spirit of the Shoals”. During the business 
meeting in the afternoon, the following 
resolution was offered by Rev. Otto 
_Lyding of Nashua, N.H., and unanimously 
adopted by the conference: “The North 

iddlesex Congregational Conference of 

Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
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hereby expresses its sympathy to the mem- 
bers of the family of Rev. George C. 
Wright and also expresses its deep appre- 
ciation and gratitude for the many years 
of devoted service that he so unselfishly 
rendered in its behalf while he was its 
honored secretary.” 


Uxbridge (Mass.) Y. P. R. U. 
Is Building Tennis Court 


The annual parish meeting of the First 
Congregational Society of Uxbridge, Mass., 
was held April 15. The following officers 
were elected: Moderator, Stanley H. 
Wheelock ; clerk, Mrs. Beatrice P. 
Sprague; treasurer, Mrs. Frederick T. 
Snowling; prudential committee, Mrs. 
Florence Hall and Mrs. Mary Sayles; 
board of trustees, Harold J. Walter; 
auditor, Albert L. Sprague; chairman of 
pledge committee, H. Raymond Newell; 
Delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, Mrs. 
Mary Sayles, Mrs. Stanley H. Wheelock, 


E. Raymond Newell. Seven new members 


were voted into the society. 

The reports of the various departments 
of church work showed an active and 
successful year. Notwithstanding business 
conditions the pledges for the ensuing 
year exceeded those for last year. A not- 
able new development is the formation 
of a young people’s choir and the congre- 
gation has revived the oldtime custom of 
facing the choir gallery in the rear of the 
auditorium during the singing of hymns. 
The Young People’s Religious Union is 
constructing a tennis court on church 
grounds, at an outlay of about a thousan4 
dollars. 


Rochester Church Gets Legacies 


A purse of $600 was presented to Rey. 
David Rhys Williams by the congregation 
of the First Unitarian Church, Rochester, 
N.Y., at its annual meeting May 14, as 
special recognition of his three-year 
leadership of the church. The purse will 
be used toward the purchase of a new 
automobile. 

Three new trustees were elected for 
three years, as follows: Grover W. Lapp, 
George Wendt and Miss Susan Simons. 
Reports from various organizations and 
committees of the church were read, and 
Wendell Curtis, treasurer, reported on 
the church finances for the past year and 
presented the budget for the coming year. 
Among the items in Mr. Curtis’s report 
was a gift of $5,000 from the daughters 
of the late Henry S. Barnard, former 
chairman of/the board of trustees, which 
the trustees have voted to use as the 
nucleus of a church endowment fund. 

Under the will of the late John P. Bow- 
man, a friend of the church, it was an- 
nounced May 20 that the church would 
receive $5,000. 

Dr. John R. Williams, chairman of the 
church property committee, used lantern 
slides in reporting improvements past and 
prospeetive to the church property and to 
show graphically to the congregation 
economies in management and increased 
receipts during the year. All organizations 
of the church reported increases in mem- 
bership and attendance. 
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Tennessee Stands 


' Anti-evolution law repeal defeated in 
Legislature, 58 to 14 


In the Tennessee legislature, Represent- 
ative Robert Murray’s bill to repeal the 
anti-evolution law was defeated by the 
House of Representatives June 10 by a 
vote of 58 to 14. Defending the bill, Mr. 
Murray said it was introduced in a “spirit 
of enlightment’. William Matthews, oldest 
member of the House, fought the repeal, 
saying: “If the doctrine of evolution is 
right, our Bible is wrong”. 

Opponents of the anti-evolution law, 
which forbids teaching evolution in Ten- 
nessee, will immediately begin organiz- 
ing liberal forces to support another re- 
peal bill in the next legislature. 


Davenport Annual Meeting 


The Davenport (Ia.) Unitarian Church 
held its annual meeting, May 27. The roll 
eall showed eighty-two members present 
and many interested friends. 

From the reports of organizations and 
committees it was evident that the church 
was in a vigorous, healthy state. The 
Drama Club has unusual attendance dur- 
ing the year owing to the excellent read- 
ings of the best current plays and the keen 
interest taken by the community in drama. 
The church school had fine attendance. 
Highteen children out of an enrollment of 
sixty-seven were present forty consecutive 
Sundays. Two classes—not only separate 
individuals in those classes but two 
classes as a. whole—had perfect attend- 
ance for forty consecutive Sundays. 

A class of boys made a stage, puppets 
and original dramatizations of the par- 
ables “The Good Samaritan” and “The 
Prodigal Son’, which were presented: on 
Children’s Day, June 7. 

The treasury in each department, while 
showing a decrease over other years, still 
shows a balance on hand. 

Officers were elected as follows: Trus- 
tees: Mrs. Robert Alexander, Mrs. W. C. 
Goenne, Frank Knierem, Ernest Soenke, 
Grover von der Heyde, Miss Lea C. Plath, 
secretary. Other standing and _ special 
committee members were elected as pre- 
sented by the nominating committee. 

A matter of deep regret to the Daven- 
port Church was the necessary acceptance 
of Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer’s resignation. 
Mr. Krolfifer accepted a eall to St. John’s 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. In ap- 
preciation of Mr. and Mrs. Krolfifer’s sery- 
ices to the church and to the community, 
the presentation of a gift—a four-piece 
silver service set—was made by Frank 
Knierem in behalf of the trustees and 
congregation. In presenting the gift Mr. 
Knierem read an original poem. 


Summer Services, Portland, Me. 


Summer services will be conducted in 
the First Parish Church of Portland, Me., 
by the following ministers: June 28, Rey. 
Hilda L. Ives; July 5, Dr. Maxwell 
Savage; July 12, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen ; 
July 19, Rev. Robert B. Day; July 26, 
Rev. Charles R. Joy; August 2, Rev. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham; August 9, 16, ray 
30, Rev. Vincent B. Silliman. 


Nation with nation, 
land with land 
UNARMED 
shall live as 
comrades 
free 
SYMONDS 


Annual Meetings 


Harrissure, Pa.—The following board of 
trustees was elected at the annual meet- 


ing of the Unitarian church: President, 
George Ross Hull; treasurer, Walter E. 


Severance; clerk, William Carlton Har- 
wood, and George S. Beal, John H. Fertig, 
Miss Elizabeth R. Long, Mrs. Robert J. 
Peters, Mrs. Leah E. Thomas and Chester 
©. Sampson. The church, which started 
with a membership of forty-two, now has 
one of sixty and the average attendance 
is forty-three. 


Trenton, N.J.—Officers were elected at 
the annual business meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church, May 10, as follows: 


President, Arthur 8. Hancock; secretary, 
Frank H. Green; treasurer, Mrs. Uno 
Malmstrom; trustees, Mrs. Rachel Clark- 


son, Miss Olive Blake and Roscoe West. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—New officers of All Souls 
Liberal Church are: Board of trustees, 
Dr. Elvin L. Clark and Mrs. M. C. Chap- 
man; secretary of the board of trustees, 
Miss Doris Robinson; treasurer, H. S. 
Thayer; chairmen of departments of the 
church council: M. C. Chapman, finance, 


and Miss Marian Parker, Sunday serv- 
ices; church visitor, Mrs. Martin H. 
Turner. 


Sr. Lovurs, Mo.—At the ninety-seventh 
annual meeting of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., April 29, the 
following new members were elected to 
the board of trustees: C. C. Allen, Jr., 
S. E. Foote, H. McK. Jones, W. H. Petring. 
At a meeting of the board of trustees May 


4, new officers were elected as follows: 
G. L. Neuhoff, president; W. 8S. Bedal, 
vice-president; A. H. Foote, secretary ; 


F. B. Chamberlain, treasurer. 


Evanston, Iru.—At the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian parish, May 4, cheering 
reports from the Women’s Alliance by 
Mrs. Earle Bronson, president, and from 
the church school by Miss Katherine 
Washburn were read. The minister, Rey. 
Lester R. Mondale, reported on the activ- 
ities associated with his work, as did the 
treasurer, Earle Bronson. Frederic H. 
Pattee, former chairman of the board of 
trustees presided. Dr. James Taft Hatfield 
submitted the names of Mrs. A. B. Lord, 
Dr. Hugh Macdonald, and Benjamin 
Polzin to serve as trustees for three years, 
and John MacCarthy to fill the unexpired 
term of ©. L. Nevins. All were elected. 

At an organization meeting of the trus- 
tees May 7, Mr. McCarthy was elected 
chairman. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE > 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Church School teachers and super- 
intendents, prospective workers in 
Religious Education, leaders in 
work with students and young peo- 
ple, and laymen generally. . . . 


All these will gain inspiration and 
strength for the coming year’s work 
at the eleventh 

INSTITUTE OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Star Island 
July 11-18 
Send names and addresses of dele- 


gates and write for further informa- 
tion to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horsch WeESTWwoopD, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 

Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, PH.D. §.T.D. 


TH SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
ARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
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gained through more than eighty years of © 


child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT., 

Direcrors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
E, Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. B. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry O. Mayo, James H. Perkins, 2nd., Mrs, 
A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. Mrs. 
Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIBLD, Gunerat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. u ; 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. : 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Rurvepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
oarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 


ool, Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. gue. 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 


Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Vill Lay Cornerstone June 28 
For Proctor Academy Building 


_ All friends of the Proctor Academy will 

e glad to learn that work on the erection 
of the new administration and recitation 
building has \begun. The cornerstone-lay- 
ing ceremony will be celebrated Sunday 
afternoon, June 28, at five o’clock, stand- 
ard time. Clarence H. Carr will be master 
of ceremonies and there will be a prayer 
by Rey. Samuel C. Beane, one of the 
founders of the school. This ceremony will 
also be the closing exercise of the summer 
session of the New Hampshire conference 
being held at Laconia, N.H., the delegates 
having been invited to attend. All friends 
‘of the school are cordially invited to the 
service. The work now commenced is for 
the first unit of the new building, which 
will take care of class rooms, library, and 
executive offices. 


Children’s Sunday in Lynn, Mass. 


Four original papers were read by 

church school members in the Children’s 
Sunday service of the Unitarian Church 
of Lynn, Mass. Nancy Martin read a 
paraphrase of the Nineteenth Psalm. 
Barbara Strode, who was given the ‘red 
band of leadership” for her work in the 
junior choir during the year, read a paper 
on “A Problem in Ethics’. Eloise Tarr, 
whose work in the choir and on the 
weekly papers was of a high order, read 
an essay on “Music in Bible Days’. 
Genevieve Palmer, who had a_ perfect 
record for both attendance and written 
work for the year, read a paper on “Re- 
ligion and Art’. The papers were not 
written especially for the Children’s Sun- 
day service, but were handed in as part 
‘of the regular weekly work of the junior 
congregation. ; 
_ Thelma Barrett was on the attendance 
honor roll for the eighth time. So far as 
is known, her eight years’ perfect attend- 
ance is a record in Unitarian church 
schools. 


Annual Meeting at Plainfield, N.J. 


Many gratifying reports were heard at 
the annual meeting of the All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Plainfield, N.J., May 13, 
particularly from the committee on memo- 
rials, the publicity committee and from 
the minister, Rev. Alson H. Robinson. The 
committee on memorials received during 
the year an important gift of a mural 
painting by Jonas Lie, in memory of Mrs. 
Lie; it is about to receive a lectern from 
Miss Emma Adams and two chancel chairs 
from Mrs. Ralph G. Morse. The activities 
of the publicity committee resulted in a 
very great increase in church attendance 
since January 1. Mr. Robinson reported 
that fourteen persons had become church 
members and received the right hand of 
fellowship. 

_ The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, R. M. Law- 
ton; trustees for three years, Miss Hger- 
ton, Mrs. Dillingham, M. I. Brokaw; 
committee chairmen: finance, C. O. Say- 
ward ; house and grounds, H. C. Wells; 
church school, Rey. A. H. Robinson ; usher- 
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ing, M. I. Brokaw; publicity, H. N. 
Stevens. The junior parish assisted the 
Alliance committee of Miss F. H. Stevens, 
Mrs. H. N. Stevens and Mrs. BE. P. Enfer 
in serving supper. ©. O. Sayward, chair- 
man of the trustees, presided. 


Urbana (Ill.) Parish Meets 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church of Urbana, Il, was held in the 
church, May 5, following a dinner served 
by the Women’s Alliance. Prof. Rexford 
Newcomb, president of the board of trus- 
tees, presided. Reports regarding the 
various church activities were read by 
committeemen, Col. C. W. Weeks report- 
ing upon the financial standing of the 
organization, Prof. Laurence Norton, 
president of the Laymen’s League, upon 
the League, Mrs. Karl Lohmann, president 
of the Women’s Alliance, upon the 
Alliance. 

Prof. Karl B. Lohmann and Miss Anna 
Glover were elected members of the board 
of trustees to serve for a period of three 
years. Delegates were also elected to the 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. This was the first annual meet- 
ing in the ministry of Rev. George S. 
Cooke, who came during the past year. 


“Progress” at Bronx Fellowship 


Unitarian churches in the Metropolitan 
Conference were invited to the final meet- 
ing for the year of the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship Sunday evening, June 14, at the 
Azure Masonic Temple, New York City. 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Plainfield, N.J., spoke on 
“Progress in Religion’; Rabbi Mitchell 
Salem Fisher, formerly of the Congrega- 
tion Rodeph Sholom, New York, spoke on 
“Progress in World Peace’; and George 
Gordon Battle, eminent New York attor- 
ney, spoke on ‘Progress in Democracy”. 
Rev. Leon Rosser Land, minister of the 
church, presided and conducted the 
service. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 519) 


at least very helpful. The humanist should 
recognize that theism, or doctrine very 
similar to it, is a respectable philosophic 
theory. So he has no right to despise it 
as childish. Still less has he the right to 
regard it as of no great religious value. 
On the other hand, the theist should recog- 
nize that some persons of as good mind 
as his, and of a religious disposition equal 
to his own, cannot accept a strict theism, 
and should concede that they may never- 
theless possess a spiritual faith. In fact 
the theist and the atheist may equally 
have something to teach the other, and 
some contribution to a larger faith. 

Let the way we choose then, be three- 
fold: a reverent study of the wisdom of 
the past; a ready acceptance of newly 
appearing truth; and full fellowship for 
all who wish to find and follow the 
heavenly vision. 

JOSEPH Capy ALLEN. 


BERNARDSTON, MASS. 
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Summer Services, 
Templeton, Mass. 


Special preaching services during July 
have been arranged to be held in the Uni- 
tarian Church in Templeton, Mass. 
Preachers will be Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School, Dr. James C. Duncan of Clinton, 
Mass.; Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, Pa. There will be special 
music. Large congregations are expected. 


Unitarian Year Book, 1932 


As a matter of economy, the Year Book 
of the American Unitarian Association 
for 1931-32 will be issued in an abridged 
form, according to Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
secretary. All necessary information will 
be given and the names and addresses of 
the officers from whom complete informa- 
tion may be obtained. Persons wishing de- 
tailed historical facts in regard to any 
organizatons or societies should consult 
former editions of the Year Book. 


DieHton, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
will have a “Homecoming Sunday” June 
28. Invitations have been sent out to 
everybody who has ever attended the 
church and to those whose families have 
belonged in the past. 


BOOKS by 


Speakers at the 
Isles of Shoals 
are on sale at our 
Bookshop and will 
be available at 
our Book Table at 
the Oceanic Hotel. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NOTICE OF RUMMAGE SALE 
Wednesday, November 4, 1931 


Contributions will be received at the Centre daily between 
9and5o’clock, Tel. Hig. 3540, if articles cannot be sent. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


POSITION WANTED—College Senior wishes 
position as tutor to one or two young boys. 
Reference given. Epwarp C, ALLWoRTH, Her- 
mian House, Bast Lansing, Mich, 


TO LET—Furnished cottage overlooking Lake 
Winnepesaukee, Wolfeboro. Bath, electricity, 
sereened piazza, excellent water, open fireplace, 
hot-air furnace, near bathing-beach, cellar 
garage. Rates, $90 August, $40 September. 
Discount fifteen per cent. to clergy, or active 
layman—wife can represent family. Quiet, ex- 
cept birds’ early morning concert. Address 
CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, Wolfeboro, N.H. 
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Alfonso’s announcement that he is still 
king of Spain is Judge’s idea of the ulti- 
mate in minority reports. 


“And was Mrs. Swank surprised when 
she found out you were leaving her, 
Cook?” “Oh, no, ma’am. She knew before 
I did.’—Sydney Bulletin. 


“Here is the standard definition of a 
bore’, says Dr. Charles R. Brown: “A 
bore is a man who talks about himself 
when you want to talk about yourself.” 


Heywood Broun says: “It is an ancient 
rule, and a good one, I believe, that when 
an official wraps himself in the American 
flag, there is a rip in the seat of his 
trousers.” 


Patron: “May I have some stationery?’ 
Hotel Clerk (haughtily): “Are you a 
guest of the house?’ Patron: “I should 
say not! I am paying twenty dollars a 
day.’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


Notice in The Virginia Churchman: We 
have decided to reduce our charge for an 
obituary notice from three cents to two 
cents a word. We hope that this reduction 
will be the means of making this column 
used more by our church people. 


A little girl was explaining to her 
younger brother that it was wrong to 
work on Sunday. ‘Well, policemen work 
on Sundays”, said the boy. “Don’t they 
go to heaven?’ “No”, she replied, “they 
don’t haye policemen up there.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


There is a young husband who occasion- 
ally wipes the dishes. The other day he 
refused, saying it was “not a man’s work”. 
The wife got the Bible and read from II 
Kings xxi.13: “And will wipe Jerusalem 
as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it, and 
turning it upside down.” The young man 
returned to his job 


A peculiarly innocent lady at a country- 
house auction was deploring the death of 
the old squire and remarking what a loss 
the break-up of his estate would mean to 
the neighborhood. Her friend, viewing 
things in a more philosophic light, con- 
gratulated her on the purchase at a 
modest price of a valuable set of books. 
“Yes, only seven pounds!” exclaimed the 
lady. “But then there was one volume 
missing. And, do you know?” she went 
on ingenuously, “it is one I borrowed just 
before the poor old squire died. I have 
it at home now, so the set will be complete. 
Isn’t that lucky?’—Yorkshire Post. 


The Archbishop of York complains that 
you never see headlines splashed across 
the newspaper, ‘Unity Among the Clergy”, 
but as soon as there is a difference among 
them there is a “Crisis in the Church’. 
The criticism is founded upon a miscon- 
ception of the function of newspapers. A 
newspaper must not be expected to record 
the things that don’t happen as well as 
the things that do. If we are asked to 
explain every Sunday that peace continues 
to be preserved between Switzerland and 
Abyssinia, or that the Bishop of Pudsey 
got safely down to breakfast without 
breaking his leg, we can only plead lack 
of space.—London Observer. 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rey. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 


Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SHOALSWARD HO! 


Maximum Inspiration--Minimum Cost 


If the demands of your budget prevent 
you from taking your usual vacation this 
season, why not go to “The Shoals” and 
Tecoup your energy and faith in Life. 


Star Island gives you a good room and 
excellent food at $22 to $26 per week. 
The breeze from any direction is cooled 
by at least 9 miles of ocean. You are far 
away from the heat, noise, and dust of 
the mainland. You cannot be annoyed 
by anything except your own conscience. 


Laymen’s League Week — July II-18 
General Conference Week — July 25-Aug. | 
A. U. A. Week — Aug. !-8 
Vacation Week — Aug. 8-15 

are the weeks of “Unitarian Meetings” 


which are open to everybody. You 
should apply now. 


For information write to 


CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Star Island: “Those Rocks that Keep Above 
the Tide’’.—Oscar Laighton. 


Machine or Shorthand Dictation 
Manuscript Copying 


. 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Gleason, Room 59 Tel. Hancock 2910 


Public Stenography and Typewriting 
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Tn this Dumber — 
Editorials EME, SOP ee 
Significant Sentiments ...... 514 


Correspondence 
For a Worthy Cause; Parish Visiting; 
Early Unitarianism; Third Way. . . 
Articles and Features 


Archbishop Aglipay a Commanding Person, 
by Edward H. Cotton. . .. . 


Received by President Hoover; Homage to 
ean Howard Taft; Old Trails and 
ew. - 


New Co-operation Among World Liberals 
Subject of Letter by. President Cornish 


It Comes Down to This; Music and Manu- 
pcripis” J °}iPeg ; ‘ 


Rev. Alexander T. Bowser’s Golden Jubilee 
Proctor’s Forty-Seventh Commencement . 
A. U. A. Acknowledgments . . . . . 52 
Lend a Hand Society Annual Meeting . 


Book Reviews 
Buy Up the Moments; Books eT, a 


Religtous News’ .. ..:. “al eee 


Pleasantries siviss 4% Youle ee 


Church Announcements 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF 38 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John How 
gathren, D.D., minister. Morning service 

A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Pat 
Harmon Chapman, ministers, 9.30 a.m., Chu 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THH FIRST PARISH 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy. Service, Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW _ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, D 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Stree 
during the erection of the new church at &¢ 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friend 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church offie 
at 183 East 80th Street. y 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish, 423 
Congress Street, Minister, Rev. Vincent OW 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, D.D., will preach July 
Summer visitors welcome. 


BURDETT COLLEGE ©» 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 7 
i Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON ; 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 | 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 4 


Pulpit and Choir 


GDP Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, | 
ie Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 
Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


